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EXECUTIVE SIMWRY . • . . ^ 

in a society that fs becoming Increasingly information dependent, 
there are few libraries, however w^J l-f unded and managed, that are capable 
of meeting all the Information needs of their constituents, 

There I s^ increased acces$ t'o Information for library users when 
I ibrarles agree to cooperate with. each other to share their resources. 
Resource sharing Is no longer supplemental to local llbrar;y operations," but 
has become a basic element, A network of resource sharing cooperatives 
would Increase the effectiveness of' local ly-based efforts, particularly 
when founded upon use of autx:>mated technologies. ^ 

The overall goal for meeting Information needs is: ^ 

To provide every resident of Massachuseti s with equal " ^ 
oppgrtun i ty to access that part of the tota I Informa- 
tion resource which will satisfy the Individual's edu- ''■ 
cational, occupational, cultural, and recreat I on a I 
needs and interests, regardless of the individual's 
! ocat i on, soc i o-econom Ic ^tatus, possible physical 
disability, or level of intellectual achievement. 

One of the objectives relating to the overall goal fpr.meeti'ng needs 

Is concer<ned with resource sharing: * ^ 

'< 

Increase citizens' access to Massachusetts information 
resources by sharing resourqes as broadly and effeq- 
tivel y as posslbl e.' 

Librarians today acknowledge the i mposslb i I i ty'^of maintaining compre- 
hensive col lections and* providing totally comprehensive services to their 
users based upon th^ resources of a single library. A goat o-f resource 
sharing is maximum availability of materials and services at minimum cost. 
The emphasis i s"* on access to -I nf or'mat ion rather than ownership of 
ma^terials. Resource shafting arrangements among I I br ar i es prov i de the 
library user with access -to resources beyond the local collection. 

In. its simplest definition, a I'brary network is a mechanism which 
facilitates the sharing of resources among I I bra,r I es ,f or the mutual benefit 
of their clienteles. Objectives of a network can be summarized briefly: 

shared access to col lections through expanded inter! Ibrary loan 
and borrowln'5 privileges 

- coordinated col lection development to avoid unnecessary duplica- 
tloQ of material s : 

shared access to bibliographic data ^ 

- continuing education -and development of technical expertise pf 
staf f members . • . ' " 

The computer's role In networking for resource sharing Is one of 
mediation between the need oh one hand to econorrize, and the need on the 
other hand to expand services in light of ever- i ncreas I ng demands from 
users. The primary reason to* utilize automation for resource sharing is 
that computers provide the necessary processing 'capabi I Itles required for 
effectlve and efficient retrieval i.n terms of response t Ime, storage 
capacity, and the necessary linkage and switching between components. 
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Essontfally, automated resource shar I ag- netwarks are established to 
provide col lefrtlvely* three activities related to't he goals of increased 
efccess and cost-ef f ectlveness: . ■ ^ " ' * 

1. search services - database files which provide the searcher with 
blbl lographlc citations and/or dDstracts of Resources Indexed In 
the dat~abase, or^full f«ccument text, such as articles, transpor- 

' ^ tatlon schedule?=^ current news stories. 

2. cataloglng/Interl Ibrary loan service's (ILL)- database f I les of 
shared machine-readable bibl lograph I c' records which are created* 
by I Ibrarles during the cataloging process and which- Indicate 
library ownersh Ip;~ these files may be searched for Interllbrary 
loan purf>oses. ' ^ ^' . 

3. clrculat.Ion/Interl Ibrary loan services ( i LD- database f 1 1 es of 
machine-readable bibliographic records which not only Indicate 
ownership but also current availability status (on the shelf ^and 
available for loan. In circulation, or.on^'the shelf for reference 
use) 'to the requester. 

Prlnclples o 

These principles are considered the basic attrlt},utes of a resource 
sharing network In Massachusetts: 

1. Each Individual has the right to access the Information that meets 
h I s or her needs. * . 

2. Air network services should be provided at. a level "©f operation as 
close to the user as possible. A local I ibrary should be the user's most, 
efficient and aopropriate service center. Therefore, network services 
should be provided through libraries as often as possible. The network 
must support local libraries, not compete with them. 

3. - The objectives 'of the resource sharing network should be. real ized 
without harm to the missions of part I c I pat I ng I ibrarles, although their 
methods of operjatlon invariably must be adjusted. Al I I ibrarles have a 
respbnslbi I itv to cbllect the materials needed regularly by their own 
constituents. Resource sharing is nolfa^bstitute for local acquisition, 
only a supplement. 




4. It is ess'ential that the netwo\ enable individual librariea.to 
maximize the gains of resource sharing wh\e allowing for local flexibili-' 
ty; network members must understand and "l^cogn i ze existing individual 
constrai n-ts. 

5. The resource sl^aring network should ^be built upon existing- coopera- 
tive systems and existing library strengths. New resource sharing systems, 
built upon strong individual I I brpry co I I ect i ons and services, should 
evolve where existing cooperatives, are no longer effective. The network 
should notcompete with existing arrangements, but rather Improve, re- 
direct, and extend those already existing, and offer alternative approaches 
which will .prove more valuable and useful. - a' 

^ 6. Networking is not free. Besides equipment and material costs. 



staff .time* Is necessary to provide shared' servjces. Thei^efore, each parti- 
cipant tftust be able to balance benefits with Inv^estment* This baJance need 
not be measured solely In the traditional jnterllbrary loan concept of net 
borrowing versus net lending oif?' materials. Attent4on also rriust be given to 
the Increased benefits of Iimprov,ed access to morale ^ resources. A cjQst- 
benef i t analysis Is an appropr I ate methodol ogy to study the. benef I ts of 
network investment. ^ • ' 

7. The financial and fiscal basis o^ the continued operation of net- 
work components must depend upon local rather than federal./ atate, and 
private funding sources. Local funding sources Include assessed membership 
fe€?s,- cost recovery/ral mbursement -fees; - and al I ocat ions from the i nsti tu- 
tlons. Governmental and private grants and Intermittent local fundrais.Ing 
are unreliable as a ^frnancTal base sli>pe they. are m^re apt to change 
annual ly. 

8. Resource .sharing efforts must not be limited to within the Sta.te. 
When and where economical ly, technical ly, and pol Itlcal I feasible and 
desirable, the State's* resource sharing network and its related services 
should overcome geo-political bouhdaries, broadening access Into the total 
Information resources of the region and the nation. 

Mission Statement and Activities " ■ ■ ■ . 

A mission statement f or .deve I op i ng an automated resource sharing 
library network In Massachusetts Is necessary to serve' as a framework for. 
network activities: , 

'Develop cost-effective methods of resource sharing that 
will Increase access to t°he Information resaurces 
needed by Massachusetts residents by promoting coopera- ^ / 
tlve efforts among libraries of various typ§s and by 
reducing barriers to networking. 

- The library network concept for Massachusetts is based updn the, 
linking by te I.ecomm un I cat I o.ns of Independent cooperat I ve ^systems" of 
libraries, each wlth^^a center that not'on(y coordinates the internal 
activities of the system, but also serves as the cooperative's I ink with 
the^centers of other systems. The network Is hierarchical *In that coqpera- 
1 1 ve, centers communicate with other centers Mn a planned outward ^d upward 
process. ' * 

Information needs do not recognize political bo.undariesv 
Massachusetts residents need access Into the I nformati on resources of New 
England and the nation. The hierarchical network structure can provide a 
means for libraries to participate In the resource .shar I ng activities 
undertaken in o^th-er states, when and If th i s becomes f easi b I e and 
desirable. , 

Activities related to the Mission Statement are: ^ 

1. Develop and link bibliographic databases to provide greater' 
access opportunities to resources. , ^ 

a. Develop access points Into fhe Information resource by ex- 
panding participation In onl i ne ci ^^cu I at Ion/ 1 LL control sys- 
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.Terns wnere it is leuum ca i i y aim cwwuwm n-a i i y . 
"developing new systems where they are needed** Second, develop 
other "access points I;ito the Information resource, to be 
cal led Information Network Centers (INCs>, which wl I T'be a 
cooperative effort of two or. more I ocal ^ 1 1 brarles (of the same 
or different types). In which one library houses the appro- 
• pplate equipment to provide' access for -the public and member 
II1C librarians to search, c^talogrpg/ILL, and cIrct'iatlon/luL 
services. o * * 

cb. DeveT^^pJ^e-lecommun icatlons linkages between circulation/ ILL 
'* cl usters, arid between I NCs and c I rcu I at Ion/ I L|. cl usTers, to 
expand the ^cope of resources available for accessing and 
sharing. / 

c. Develop' Interfaces- between cl rcu I'atlon/I LL control^ systems and 
cataloging/ ILL utilities to ensure -that' the system's database 
f Me of bibi lographlc records is as current as possible for 
searching 'from other access points. 

2. Develop document request and delivery procedures. Use electronic 
means^to transmit resource requests ij/henever- pogsl b I e. Document 
-delivery should util.ize th.e fastest, cheapest, ^nd mtost reliable 
means available. " * 

c 

3. Develop a program' of computer literacy/training for librarians 
who are without direct access to computerized network systems. 



Standards 



Standards. are necessary in any cooperative effort. +he automated 

resource sharing network, objective or technical standards will be^dopted 
^o facilitate the coordination of resource sharing in a network environment 
*)y ensuring compatibility. . ( 

Bibliographic control for the network must be based upon standardized 
cataloging rules and compatib 1 1 ity., W ith the MARC fo^^at of the Li brary of 
Congress. A common format for bibliographic record Vructure will facill-^ 
tate resource sharing c6mmuii Icatlotis between cl rcul atix)n/ 1 Lt systems. 

* 

. . Elements of an InteM ibrary loan form must be agreed to" in the tech^ni- 
'cal and- cooperative agreements among network participants. • 

Strp^':-ds utilized within- the network will be evolutionary as the 
technology ..I'd the network develop. The Network Advisory Committee will 
continually monitor standards, policies, and operations. 

Funding • 

The most successful networks are those M which the member libraries 
have made a significant commitment with funds from their operating budgets 
and v^ew the services as an integral, part of their operations. Because of 
The unpredictability of categorical federal funds, state iunds, and private 
. ?l;nds ongoing network pperltlpns muSt depend upon loca f* operat 1 ng budgets 
and fees.l . . . 



Local funds should be provided to the library fd^.partlcipat ion In the 
.automated .resource sharing network because It, Is more cost-effective' than 

f continuing the effort toward local self-sufficiency. 'Wowever, it is a' 
stated goal of 'the Board of Library Commissioners to Increase access-to the 
Information resources of the Commonwealth; To encourage resource sharing 
by dev^l op'I ng^ access ^poi^nts, the Board of Library Commlss^ners should 

- provl de capital fund'ing, as feasible, for i nsta I I at I on, of central' s.ite 
c i rcu I at I on/ I LL control systems and the establishment and first year's 
Implementation co'sts 'of the Information Network Centers (iHCs)., Because of 
constraints on exlst-lng futids, the Board shou I d* approach tHe'^General; Court 
for additional state funds for these capital Investments, and for telecom- 
munlcatlonsfcand other^f unct lonal costs assoc i ated with the -estab I i shment 
and operation of the resource sharing netw^brk. 

-The pr I nrtary source of revenue for maintaining clusters and JNCs will' 
be membershi-p fees paid by llWraries from the I r dperat I ng*,budgets. * In 
addition to local membership fees, cost recovery/re i mb ursement fees 
assessed to other I Ibrarles and, in some cases, users constitute another 
source of operational funds for clusters and INCs. It 1$ both ethical and 
feasible to charge users for specialized serv Ices, wh ich go beyond the 

current comijiunity standard for free use. 

«• ■ it * _ * , '* '. 

Services beti^een clusters and between INCs and cl listers can be cost 
recoverable-'relmbursible 'subject to state and local laws. Th.e cooperative 
agreements be;fween clusters -and bet-ween INCs and clusters will result In 
the devel opment" of a hierarchical resource shar i ng **netwbrk. There, shoujd 
not be fees for loans among cluster members: free reciprocal borrowing 
and/or Interlibrary loan should be'one of the begefits df belonglng'to the 
cluster. Higher up • the' h ierarchy. though, " fees for Inter I ibrary J()an may 
be Imposed but should reflect cost recovery or reimbursement. 

Governance , • . * 

r , ' ^ ■ , ^ , ' . 

The purpose of the ne'twork In Massachusetts is to voluntarily co- 
ordlrfSte, facilitate, ahd Improve access to the information resources of 
libraries in' the State. ;The network Is not- to Interfere with the preroga- 
tives of existing I i brary ''boards. " . 

Formal., wr I tten agreements need to exfst to define' network activities 
^and responsibi I Itiess I n addlti.on to^ the cooperative and technical agree- 
.ments, circulation clusters should, at a minimum, 'incorporate as nonprofit, 
non-stock, membership cor por^at Ions. 

• ' ■ * • . * 

While nonprofit Incorporatlorv has many bene'fits. that type of incor- 
poration under existing Massachusetts law would require municipal approval 
for circulation clusters with public l-Ibraries as members to purchase and 
own data processing equipment for the exclusive use* of libraries. The 
Board of Library Commissioners should file legislation authorizing the 
creation of quasl-goy^rnmental data processing enti.ties fbr^ the. exclusive 
use of all types^ of libraries. Such eQtities shouLd be empowered to 

utilize debt financing (bonding for capital equipment) to supplement fees. 

' t ' ■ 

1 

Legislation . " , . , , > ' 

To facilitate automated resource sharing In the Commonwealth- it is 
recommended that at least three legislative proposal s be studied, drafted, 
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and filed wfth the <3eneral Court: ' / ■ ' 

- Amend I eg Is I at I on , to allow the Reg I ona I Pub I I c ,L } brary System to 
provide document delivery aod • retrieval to network participants that--^ 

~ are not pubMc libraries. ' * ■ 

' ' ' ■ ■ : • • ^■ 

- Elle legislation creating quasi-governmental entitles with data pro- 
cessing facll.itles for the exclusive ;jse of various types of co- 
operating libraries.' - • v , . 

- File legislation and/or. rece I ve spec I a I status from the te I ep^hone, 
•rate-sett I ng Department of P.ubl Ic UtI I i ties- that woyld estabi Ish a 

lower telecommunications "I Ibrary network rate" for participants., . 

It Is essenti al that I i brar les, espec I a I ly participants In the. net- 
Work, 'be able to take advantage of. any statewide tel^ommunjcations effort 
that would be, more cost-effective than leased lines. Theretore, the, 
enabi Ing'J.eglslatlon fof the Massachusetts Corporation f or- Pducat I cTrfa I 
Telecommunications (MCET) should be amended to include -I Ibrary participa- 
tion and I-nput on the Board of Directors through an ex-off.icio, voting 
membership for, the DIr'ector of M-he MassaclTusetts Board of Library Commis-. 
s loners. . " ► ' ' . 

Role of the Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners 

The Board of Library Con.m I ss I oners'has the responsibility through 
legislative mandate to plan, develop, estabi ish, i mp I ement, ,coord j nate, 
monitor, an.d evaluate an automated resource -shar i ng, multitype library 
network. The Board, therefore, should assume resports I b 1 I i 1 1 es for the 
overall development and coordination of network activlt'ies and aspects of 
the network as appropriate, draft and propose appropriate legislation, act 
upon pecomm'^endatlons from>he State LSCA Advisory Council on Libraries, and 
establish a Network* Adv I sory Committee charged with providing advice,, 
submitting reports and recommendations, and providing evaluations to the 
Board concerning network activities. 

Representatives to the Network Advisory Committee w i II be appointed by 
the Board of Library Commissioners and will include: 

1. a representative from each ^automated cl rcu I.ptlon/ 1 LL cluster whose 
computer-system can be accessed via dial-up recommended by its-m^ers; 

2. representatives from the Information Network. Centers recomfm^ided by 

the participants;' •s/ • , -. . - . - - 

3. two- representatives from the' LSCA Advisory Council recommended by 

the Chairperson; ' /■ ^ j 

-,^4. two staff members of the Board of Library Commissioners recommended 

by the .Director; " -'.'r.u., .-u 

5. the Regional Administrators fro,.m the Regional Public Library 

System; • , 

6. the Cjiair per sons of, the standing Atitom.ation Committees of the 

Regional Public C ibrary System; x , ' rv.-,U* 

.7. a representative of fhs Massachusetts Conferenceo of Chief 
LIbrarlans-of Pub I Ic Higher Education Institutions (MCCLPHEI) recommended 

by the Chal rpersoiS; - , .u « • 4.i«„ 

8. a representative each from the ■ Massachusetts Library Association, 
the Massachusetts Association for EduQatlphal Media, and a Massachusetts 
• member each from the Boston Chapter of the Spec-ial Libraries Association 



and the New^ Engl'and Chapter of the Association of Col lege arid . Research 
Llbnarfes, recommended by the respective Presidents; 

9. a Massachusetts rep resent at I ve from each cata I og I ng/ I LL serv I ce 
recognized as such by the .Board of Library Commissioners; and_ 

10. a representative from each of the formally organ I-zed library 
resource sharing consortia or copperating groups existing I-n Massachusetts, 
recommended by the« Chal rperson of the consortium or group. Consortia or 
groups must register with the L ibrary Development Unit of the Board of 
Library Commissioners. ^ ' 

Pubilc Information 

•• ■ " * 

TKe network Is designed to i ncrease' .acces*5 for residents to the 
^State's vi nformat ion resources In a cost-effective manner^i)y applying auto- 
mated technologies +0 the resource sharing effort. Thus, ut i I Izat Ion of 
the network will benefit both the user and thq librarian. It is essential 
that both be aware of the capabilities the network will offer. 

• Librarians will be reached 'through media such as ^ MBLC J^Loie^t and 
informational meetings. Making the library user and potent ia! user _aware 
of the capabilities of the network will be sutjstant i a! I y a local acfivlty, 
through the local library with assistance from the Board of Library Commis- 
sioners ^ and -the Network Advisory Committee. . I n add! tlon, . the merits and 
activities of the network^\^shou I d be made known to the appropriate gov- 
ernment offlclalsv adm I n i s.trators, and managers at every political and 
organizational leyeL^ ; ^ ^ - 



Evaluation 

Eval uatlon Is n.ecfes'sari ly an ongoing activity of. tbe network. The 
Network Adv I sory Committee shal I be resportsihie for developing network 
performance c^rlter la measures and utilizing evaluation techniques to ap- 
prise the Board of Library Commissioners of network performance and worth 
and offer approprlat'e recommendations. 
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RECOMMENDATI0NS 



Amultltype library resource sharing network base<i upon automated 
tech^nologles should be Implemented. The network will be hierarchical. 
In that cooperative centers will communicate with other centers In, a 
planned outward and 'upward .process. All network services should be 
provided at a level of operation as close to the user as possible, and 
through local libraries as often as possible. 

■ ' ■■■■■ ^ ' ^ 

The Mission Statement and Sta-tement of Related Act I v 1 1 1 es . of the 
automated resource sharing library network for Massachusetts should be 
adopted: 

Develop cost-ef feet i ve methods of resource sharing that wlir 
* Increase access to the^ Information resources needed by Massachu- 
setts residents by promoting cooperative efforts among libraries 
of various types and by reducing barf\[ers to networking. 

\ 

1. Develop and I ink bibl iographic databases to provide greater 
access opportunities to resources. ^ ^ 

a. Develop, access, poi nts into the Information resource. ■ 

1. expand participation i n on I i ne cl rcu I atl on/ 1 LL control 
systems where 1+ Is technicaMy and econom I ca I I y . fea- 
sible, and develop ne'w systems where they are needed. 

2. develop I n format i on Network Centers (iNgs)_to_ serve ■ a s_ 
access points Into the total Information resource by 
providing ll^Cs with the capacity of utilizing search, 
cataloging/ ILL, and cl rcul atl on/ I LL services. 

b. Develop telecommunications linkages between cIrculation/ILL 
clusters and between INCs and clusters to expand the scope 
of resources available for accessing an<] sharing. Linkages 
between disparate systems should^be explored and developed. 

e. Develop interfaces between cIrculatlon/ILL control systems 
and cataloging utilities to ensure that the ci rcul ation/l LL 
•system's: databaseof bibliographic records Is &s current as 
"possible for searching from other access points. 

2. Develop document request and delivery procedures. 

a. Use electronic means \o identify I Ibrary holdings and to 
..'transmit requests whenever possible. 

b. Document del I very should utilize the -fastest, cheap- 
est, and most reliable mean.s possible. 

3. Develop a program of computer literacy/training for librarians 
who are without direct access to computerized network systems. 



The Board of Library Commissioners should support resource sharing 
actlvifies in the State by providing state and. federal funds for 
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developing access points as appropriate and feasible. In addition, 
the Board should seek state funds to assist In the costs of telecom- 
munications. • , 

In order to facilitate resource sharing In the Commonwealth, coopera-; 
ting groups of libraries receiving funds through the Board of Library 
Commissioners for 50? or more of the costs associated with central 
site cIrculatlon/ILL control systems or equipment upgrade should agree 
to: 

1. Provide at least five percent of their system ports, bul -not 
fewer than three ports, for telecommunications links from 
other access points In the State. At least one of the ports 
should be provided for dial-up access, and a toll-free line Is 
desirable. 

2. Install a cl rcu I atlon/ I LL control system that can support the 
U. S. MARC format, data content and rules^of AACR2, and au- 
thority control. 

3. Adopt a bibliographic record structure developed with the 
Board of Library Commissioners. 

4. Provide free reciprocal borrowing and/or Inter 1 I brary loan 
among members of the cluster. 

5. Have their bylaws approved as to form by Board staff. 

6. Allow other network participants to copy, at the other group's 
cost, the database of bibliographic records (as specified In 

- the contract) to assist In the conversion of records from 
manuaf format to a machine-readable format. 

7. Participate In the State's resource .shar I ng network. 

8. Incorporate as a nonprofit, non-stock, membership corporation 
under Massachusetts laws. 

In order to facll'ltate resource sharing In the Commonwealth, Informa- 
tion Network Centers (I NCs) should: 

1.- Be In a library open to users and librarians. 

C 

. 2. Be an ongol ng,. cooperative effort of at least two I ibraries 
(of the same or different types). 

C 

3. Provide access to search, catalog i ng/ I LL, and ci rcul atTon/ I LL 
services, as specified In the contract with the Board of 
Library Commissioners. 

4. Create machine-readable records via a cataloging/ ILL service 
Incorporating the MARC format and AACR2 codes. 

5. Participate In a cataloging/ ILL service that provides access 
to the database's bibliographic record file with holdings 
information for- Inter I Ibrary loan purposes. 
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6. Demonstrate that they possess sufficient personnel and other 
•resources within the INC membership to support continued-' 

operations. 

7. Assume operational costs of the services after the first year. 

8.. Acqu I re ..modems capable of transmission at 1200 baud with 
downward capacity to 300 baud. 

9. Use ONTYME II as one electronic mall service. 

10. Sponsor and conduct workshops demonstrating search, cata- 
loglng/ILL, and cl rcu I at Ion/ 1 LL services to librarians. 

11. Participate In the Staters resource sharing network. 

VI. Technical and cooperative agreements should be estab I I shed-obetween 
cIrculatlon/ILL clusters, and between htformatlon Network Centers 
(INCs) and clusters, defining such areas as fees, scope and level of 
• cooperation, responsibi I Iti es,' commun Ications protocols, document 
request and deHvery procedures, and others. 




VII. The Board of Library Commissioners should monitor and participate In 
the development and Implementation of the statewide network proposed 
' by the Massachusetts Corporation for Educational Telecommunications. 

VIII. The Board of Library! Commissioners should: 

1. Amend existing legislation to allo>?J the Regional Public 
Library System's to provide document del fvery and retrieval to 
network participants that are not public libraries. 

2. File legislation to drfeate quast-goverhmental data processing 
entities for the exclusive use of various types of libraries. , 

. ■ ^ 3. File I eglsl atlon and/or' receive sped a T -status from the tele- 

ph^one rate-setting Department of Publ ic Uti l it t es that would 
establish a lower telecommunications "library network rate" 
for participants.' " *• 

4. AmQnd existing legislation tp Include the Director of the 
Board of Library Commissioners as an ek-off IcIo, voting member 
of the Board of Directors of the Massachusetts Corporation for 
Educational Telecommunications. 

IX. The Board of Library Commissioners should establish the Network Advi- 
sory Committee charged with' provldihg adv Tee, ' subm I tti ng reports and 
recommendations, and prov I d I ng eval uat I ons to the Board concerning 
network activities. , 

X. The Board of Library Commtssloiiers should coordinate, with the Network 
0 Advisory Committee, a public Information program about the network for 
state residents and librarians. ^ _ - 
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INTRODUCTION 



The attached document "Automated Resource Sharing In Massachusetts: A 
Plan" Is Intended to provide a conceptual framework for the structuring and 
activities of a multltype resource sharlvng library network uti I Izlng. auto- 
mated technologies. As a. structure, the network Is composed of Indeperident 
units which act as access points Into the Information resources of 
Massachusetts. New England, and the United States. These units, referred 
to as cIrculatlon/ILL ( Interl Ibrary loan) clusters and I nformat Ion Network 
Centers (INCs) are themselves linked to each other through telecommunica- 
tions, and through technical and cooperative agreements. 

The purpose of the network is to. help librarians to locate, request, 
and receive information wanted by their patrons as efficiently and effec- 
tively as possible. Two assumptions are made. First; people have a need 
for all types of information located in all types of sources in all types 
of J Ibrar les. Second. I ibrar ies cannot be se I f-suf f I c I ent because they 
lack the financial resources and/or the physical space to acquire and store 
al I the materials needed by their patrons to meet their needs. Resource 
sharing provides libraries with a means to meet those needs. 

, While it Is important, and necessary, for all libraries to be resource 
sharers, it must be emphasized that resource sharing. and interl ibrary Joan 
are not substitutes for local acquisitions. All libraries have a responsi- 
bility to gather mater I a I s needed regu I ar I y by thel r patrons. Resource 
sharing is intended to supp lement thi s basic I ibrary service. 

The "local library" referred to in the document denotes any type of 
I Ibrary which is considered by the user to be h^s or her primary source. 
For example, an undergraduate student may consider the college's library as 
the local library. A technician's local library may be the collection of 
materials at the company. In most instances, the local library is capable 
of providing interl ibrary loan services for its users. 

The basis of the network is the development, continuation, and linking 
of physical access points into the i n format i on xresources of the state's 
libraries. In its simplest form, an access point (circulation cluster or 
INC) locates which library owns a desired item. Requesting and receiving 
that item may occur at the access point or through the user's local 
library. Not all libraries will be access points al though one expectation 
is that most libraries will either become an access point or share an 
access point with, other libraries. In the network framework, the access 
points utilize automated means to locate materials, ascertain availability 
status if possible: and request the items. In the future, del ivery may 
become more automated as machine-readable formats evolve. The point Is 
that the network's purpose is to locate Information resources and provide 
for their sharing using automation as an effective and efficient process. 
The network is not to become, a bank of computers. 

One gf the most effective means of conducting Interl ibr^ary loan Is 
uti I Izifig an automated circulation control system- Turnaround time for 
document request and delivery can be reduced because requests are forwarded 
only to libraries known to own the item- and more likely forwarded only to 
those libraries with th-e item immediately available. Linking the 
cIrculation/ILL control systems usi ng telecommun Icat Ions pnab I es a library 
in one cluster to search the holdings of another cluster^ expanding 
resource sharing capabi I ities. A result will be less burden on current 



heavy lenders as more libraries participate In sharing resources. 

" However, not a I I I I b rar I es can^ part I c I pate In c I rcu I atl on c I lister s 
because of financial and other constraints. Yet users of these libraries 
still have -I nf ormati on needs, and It Is prudent for the I r I i brar I es to 
participate In the resource sharing network. As a solution, the concept of 
the ^ microcomputer-based INC was developed. Using the telecommunications 
capabi I Ity of the microcomputer, the I NC w I I I provide search, clrcula- 
tlon/ILL and cataloglng/ILL services for Its library participants. Search 
services which provide database files In Information retrieval databases 
(BRS and DIALOG, for example), expand the local reference function. I NCs 
will also have the technology to dial Into the holdings files of clrcula- 
tlon/ILL clusters to ascertain the location of requested Items. Tnlrd.MNC 
participants wIlTuse a cataloging utility or service to create machine- 
readable records of their acquisitions. Not only will the INC bp able to 
search the holdings of the other members of the utility/service to locate 
materials, but the machine-readable records INCs create can be accessed by 
other utility/service members also searching for items. As a result, INCs 
will be lending as wel I as borrow I ng mater I al s. . 

Network standards, evaluation, public relations, and other Issues are 
discussed throughout the document. However, the Network Advisory Commit- 
tee's (NAC) purpose and responsibilities may need some additional discus- 
sion. The Board of Library Commissioners is responsible for the planning 
'and implementation of activities apd aspects rel ated to the network. Many 
recommendations concerning the network such as priorities, revising this 
document, and others wl I I come from the LSCA State Advisory Counci I on 
Libraries. However, both the Board and the Council are concerned with 
matters of a broader nature, and are not, on the whole, network part i c I - 
pants. Therefore, the NAC was designed to assist and advise the Board and 
the Council on network activities and operations ^through reports, studies,, 
and recommendations. Such studies m&y Include: 

- telecommunications alternatives 

- legal issues concerning shared b i b I I ograph Ic records • 
-model technical and cooperative agreements 
-document requests via microcomputers 

- communications between disparate cl rcu I E.tlon/iLL control systems 

- document delivery (It used 'to be so simple) 

- new technologies and their impact upon network structure and 
services , 

Broad-based and composed of both network particl-pants and representatives 
from library associations, organizations, and consortia, the NAC w 1 1 I a so 
serve as a forum for discussion of network concerns and Issues and provide 
a communications link for' the human aspects of networking. 

To update section two of this document (Past Planning Efforts): the 
Automation Planning Committee (APC) met throughout the fal ' ^^^^ « ' "/f 
Members dev.elope'd an outline of the network's objectives ^nd ac+ ' ^ 1,+ 1 es 
that was discussed with librarians attending the March 16, 1983 Informa 
tional meeting of the Massachusetts Corporation for Educational Telecom- 
munications (MCET). The LSCA Statewide Advisory Council on Libraries 
reviewed the outline on April 21. Comments from both g^°"P^„ ^^^^ ' "5°;;: 
porated Into the first draft of this document,' completed ^ May- 0" June 
16 the APC adopted a revised draft, copies of which were mal led o" ^""6 30 
to two hundred librarians and organizational representatives throughout the 
s?ate for comment. The APC also recommended to the LSCA Advisory Council 
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that the document and Its recommendations be approved, . which the Council 
did at their meeting of July 27. On August 11 the Board of Library Commis- 
sioners voted to accept the recommendations of the APC and the LSCA 
Advisory Council "that the document entitled Automated Rggource Sharing .in 
MasseichiJLae±±SJL A £lan be approved as a conceptual framework for the devel- 
opment of a statewide mu^tl type Library resourc<=^ sharing, network for Massa- 
chusetts and serve as the, current update for the LSCA longxange program 
for Massachusetts," 

Implementation of network activities and operations will take time. 
The Board of Library Commissioners will need to esrablish priorities with 
the assistance of the LSCA Advisory Council and the NAC. " Furthermore,- th^i s 
document and the network are intended to be dynafnic and must be continually 
reviewed, • Incorporating modifications, gained experience, ^nd new theories 
and technologies. It Is essential 'that this plan be kept current to 
provide librarians In the state with a guide to the Board's concept of 
resource sharing and networking. 

^ The content of the" document Is necessarily choppy. To explain fully 
some of the technologies or concepts discussed would have Increased Its 
length by several hundred pages. The tLh Hl-Q&s^^ pl Library anil intoEm^r 
tlon Siileiiilfi edited by HeartsIM Young (ALAi 1983) provides adequate' def i- 
nitlons for many of the terms used. Readers who may want more In-depth 
Information are directed to'the footnotes and bibliography. Staff members 
of the Board and NAC members should endeavor to maintain the currency of 
the bibi lography. ^ 

Final ly, although not appropriately a part of an Introduction, the 
acknowledgement of several people cannot be . Ignored. Members cf the Auto- 
mation Planning Committee spent consi derab I e 1 1 me' deve I opi ng 1nis document 
and beat the bureaucratic odds by • comp I et I ng It. "^'le Board's Agency 
management team Including Roland Piggford. Director, Mary 'Burgare 1! a. Head 
of Library Development, and Irene Levitt- Business and PersonneJ Manager, 
provided enough support to have completed three plans. Tom Scul ly, Direc- 
tor of the Peabody Institute Library In Peabody. , shared, his experience and 
vision. Barbara DeYoung, Director of the Lawrence Public Library, and Anne 
Reynolds. Director of the Welles ley Free Libr?5ry, served as sounding boards 
throughout the effort. Christine Kirby of the BLC staff provided editorial 
assistance. Lisa Keller, EDP Programmer, and. Mary Li tterst. PI anning and 
Research Specialist, provided assistance wherever needed. Two other 
members of the Fiscal Plann^Ing and Systems Development Unit of th^ Board 
were critical to the document's completion. Ann Desmond edlted'^the 
handwritten drafts and word.processed (and wor^d processed and word pro- 
cessed) the text. Susan Bjorner, Automation Consultant, served as princi- 
pal editor, loglstlclan, and advisor. Without Ann and Susan, this plan 
would still be Just a lot of talk. . ^ 

Robert Dugan * c 

Chair. APC 
September 1983 
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1. WHY IS A RESOURCE SHARING NETWORK PLAN NEEDED? 



People need Informiatlon contr I but I ng to survival and success In 
living. They have always needed It, but now. In our complex society, this 
need Is growing and becoming more obvIousJ In a society that Is becoming 
Increasingly Information dependent', there are few libraries,* however well- 
funded and managed, that are capable of meeting all the Information needs 
of their constltuents.2 

'There Is Increased access to Information for library users when 
libraries agree to cooperate with/each other to share their resources. 
Resource sharing Is no longer supplemental to local library operations, but 
has become a basic element. A network of resource sharing cooperatives 
would Increase the effectiveness of locally-based efforts, particularly 
when founded upon use of automated technol og Ies.% 

A plan to provide guidance for IncorporatTng and developing resource 
sharing cooperatives and activities Into a Massachusetts net-work which 
.uti I Izes automated technologies to Increase access to Information resources 
Is needed because: 

- n Is Important for all libraries to share resources with other 
libraries of all types. There are many barriers to resource sharing; these 
barriers, however, could be reduced or eliminated by designing a netw xk 
that not only Increases access and sharing, but also allows for necessary 
local flexibility. 

- A viable structure will Increase the abl 1 1 ty libraries. to locate 
and deliver needed materials to" library users effectively and efficiently. 

- Every existing cooperative Is currently pursulngjts own Independent 
course. Guidance and coordination are essential or so much variation will 
develop that It will become Increasingly difficult for the cooperatives to 
Interact with each other. Coordination •'Is particularly Imperative In the 
application of bibliographic and communication standards. 

* ' 

It Is likely that any 're-author Izatlon of Title III of the federal 
Library Services and Construction Act (LSCA) will require a resource 
sharing plan as a component of the annual Basic State Plan, which must be 
filed In order to receive funding. 

- The Massachusetts Legislature, a potential source of funding for^ 
aspects of -the network, would need a plan prior to considering funding. 

- Foundations and private sector corporations may be Interested In 
assisting planned efforts designed to benefit members of the community at 
large and their employees In particular. 



1. National Commission on Libraries and Information Science, Library 
and loicrmatlDn Service NefiilS/ p. 268. 

2., David Boa Is. " I nterl I brary Loan ■ Networks. " ..pp. 124-5.. 
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- A library network should plan +p u+! I Ize the telecommunications 
network being designed and Implemented by the Massachusetts Corporation, for 
Educational Telecommunications (MCET) as 1) an alternative/optional tele- 
communications mode between network components, and 2) a source or vehicle 
for Ilbr'ary and/or network programming locally and statewide, and 3) for 
teleconferencing among'and betw_een I Ibrarlans and libraries. The effort to 
use the MCET network must be planned and Implemented Immediately. ' 
•' . ■ * » 

For the current or potential library user, resource sharing activities 
would broaden the scope of the resources available to meet Informational., 
needs. 
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■ 2. PASJ PLANNING EFFORTS 

Several efforts have been undertaken In the^recent- past to plan r©" 
source sharing cooperative activities. This part I cu ar" retrospect I ve 
begins with a 1975 conference and brings the planning efiort to the 
present* ' . ^ . 

Conference on Interllbrary Cooperation In 1 9755 

• In June 1975, the Massachusetts Board of Ulbrary Commissioners 
appointed a Planning Committee composed of I I brar I ans f rom a I I types of 
Institutions, chaired by Paul Perry of the Gutman Library of Harvard 
,Unlverslty»s Graduate School of Education. The Committee was charged with 
arranging a Conference on Interllbrary CoopWatI on. The primary purpose of 
the Conference was "to suggest- pr I or 1 1 1 es ^toward sfatew Tde sharing of 
library, media and Information resources so as tq provide greater access to 
these resources for all citizens of the Commonweal tli." 

The Planning Comm I ttee ..engaged Dr. Andrew Ford., of the New Hampshire 
College and University Council as Conference Facilitator to help plan and 
conduct the Conference. Attended by 65 librarians dravrn from all types of 
libraries throughout -the State, the Conference was held at the University 
of Massachusetts during November 1Q-12, -1975. Participants were divided 
Into five groups reflecting overall Conference composition and .were asked 
to address the fol lowing three questions: '* ^ 

1. ^ What library and user needs are not being met adequately? 

2. . What' obstacles stand In the way of meeting their needs? 

3. What are some of the solutions to these obstacles and recommenda- 
^ tlons to the Board pi Library Commissioners? 

The Conference FacM I tator .prepared a summary report that would serve 
both as a framework for -presenting the Conference's solution and recommen- 
dation s," ^ an d as a bar's for resolving apparent contradictions 
-between the group's recominendat I ons. He r'epdrfed that the participants 
believed that all libraries In the Commonwealth- should be considered as a 
total, single resource and that the Board of Library Commissi. I oners shoi/ld, 
formally adopt this point of. view; that parts comprising this whole 
resource are aqtonomous and ought to remain so and be treated as such; and 
that the Board, with the library community, ought to work toward the 
optimum utilization of this valuable resource.^ 

\ However,, the Planning 'Committee noted that some Conference partici- 
pants, were not In agreement with the Facilitator's summary. Responding to 
a questxlonnal re, participant^ developed. a brief summary of Conference 
results:^. - ' * 



3., Conference^n Interllbrary Cooperation, "Cooperation among Massa- 
chusetts Libraries." 
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1 . The Conference gave immediate priority to a re-examination of the 
overa-ll structure affecting li'b.raries, ^und ng lej-s 

lation, and communications. Also given irtimediate prjoritf were 
commun Ity .needs assessments. 

.2.- An intermediate priority was to improve the-iise and ^haritig of 
•existing -resources through better, use of technology and other 
means. - o 

3 ■ Less emphasis than the above.i^as given to items such as: user 
payments' to libraries directly for special services, shared pro- 
cessing .to f ree professional time,, training or gov^^^'^g;^^ ■ 
• advisofy bodies, 'and specifying and answering the needs of 
special classes of- users and non-users. 

State Advisory pound 1 on Libraries^ - - 

' ThP I SCA State Adv i sory- Counc i I on Libraries is responsible for up- 
datinJIhe'an'nuIr'Long RangJ Program for Library Development as required , 
under the= Library Serv-ices and Construction Act as amended by P.L. 91 byu. 
•Tn 1 977 the State Advisory Council on Ll^braries revised the Long Range 
P^o^rL^nd included i;scussion of and recommendati ons for library coopera- 

tipn. » ; ' 

' A survey on -i nter I i b.rary Wrati on was "^^ ' ' ^.^ ' '"V^ t°ate 
imatelYn200 public, academic, school, and special libraries '"+he State 
l^dto'te three administrators of the Regional ' ' ' ^'^^/V 'j.^^^; ,11 , 
concerned current activities i n i nter I i brary cooperation. The survey was, 

designed to indicate: 

1. any cooperating groups in which the responding I i brary -'vas a ., . 
member*'; , . . . 

2. cooperative activities in which the library was currentl y en- 
gaged; " ^ ' 

3. cooperati^ve activites which m^ght enhance servi^ces to patrons; ^ 
and. . " ' . ' ■ , 

J. existing or anticipated reasons .why a.Jibrary might not partici- 
pate in cooperative activities. 

The malorfty of pub.lic library respondents indicated "° ;;^^^!;;^ . 

act iviJfes other than 'their participation in the service, provide by the 
Regional Public Library System. . Cooperation -;"°"9 .nflv 
libraries within a school system was not universal. , ' "^to'"'"!'^ ^^^^ 
between the school I libraries and public libraries was indicated f^^J^^y 
by the school library respondents; such ^ooperat i ve act , v i t i es^^ o^^^^^^^^^ 
wl're primarily conducted on a professional level of '^^^^^r^^^J^^^^^^^^ 
rather than on an institutJ-onal level. Special "bf^.^/'es coop 
primarily and informal ly among themsel ves. Purvey results a I so indicated . 
K academic 1 i braries constituted the primary membership in most of the 
formally organized groups in Massachusetts. ^ 

4. Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners, hliSKmsiJm^ 
Needs . 
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The questionnaire also asked iTbrarlans to rate specific cooperative 
actlvltes by priority and benefit. The f'rst priority of all respondents 
was red procal borrowing. With all but the school libraries, the second 
priority was expanded Interllbrary loan. 

Overall, survey results Indicated a w I 11 I ngness. on the part of Massa- 
chusetts libraries to cooperate, -with recognition of the restrictions 
placed on them by their administration and cl lentele. Furthermore, respon- 
dents Indicated that only adequate, sustained funding and provision of 
suf;flclent staffing would permit all types of libraries to consider 
seriously Initiating and expanding cooperation throughout the State. ^ 

The LSCA Advisory Council agreed on an overall goal for meeting needs: 

To provide every TesI dent of Massachusetts with equal 
opportunity ot access to that .part of the tdtah Infor- 
mation, resource which will satisfy the Individuals 
educational, working, cultural and leisure time needs 
and Interests, regardless of the Individual's loca- 
tion, soclalor physical condition, or level of Intel- 
I ectua I ach I evement. 

ry 

Additionally, a Statewide and Regional I mpact Program was dfev^eloped 
with the purpose: • ' " 

To provide every resident with equal oppor tun I ty'to 
access that part of the total Information resource 
which will satisfy the Individual's needs. To accom- 
' p I I sh th I s goa I , a state.w I de plan must be devej oped 
which provides a united front for libraries In plan- ' 
ning priorities, pol Icles, and programs for all types 
«- of resource sharing and for seeking the funding/legis- 
lation necessary to Implement them while balanclpg all 
* library Interests. The development of this plan shall 
be the major goal of this five-year prc^ram. 

In 1 980, the purpose of the St^ewld^ and Regional Impact Program of 
the Long Range Program was amended to Include: ^ . 

Recognizing the role that automation o^an play In re- 
source sK-arIng and the cost-effective operation of 
c libraries, efforts will be made to study, evaluate and 
-make recommendat I ons ^f or the future development of 
automation In Massachusetts libraries. 

The next' year's Long Range Progranj unveiled a revised purpose for the 
Statewide and Regional Impact Program that remains In effect to date: 

To provide every resident with. equal opportunity of 
access to that part of the total. Information resource 
-which wl.ll satisfy the Individual's need. To accom- 
plish this goal, projects for all types of resource 
sharing are encouraged. Recognizing the role that 
automation can play In .resource sharing and the cost- 
effective operation of I I brar I es, projects which 
fad I I tate resource sharing among libraries using 
automation In the pVocess of development^of a compre- \ 
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hensJve database will be a priority. • ' .. 

The develdoment of a resource sharing planwithir, 'the five-year" period 
.targeted in 1977 was not fulfilled, although it was a+^emp+ed several 
'times. The latest effort was well underway at the end of 1982 However 
the LSCA' Advisory Coljncil clearly revised the purpose of the Statewide and 
Regional Impact Program .throughout the five years, f-om dev^^°P' "9 ^ , 
source sharing plan In 1977 to studying automated resource sharing in 1980 
to designating,, as a priority in 1981, the use of automation 'n develop ng 
resource sharing databases. The intent of the proposed plan was evident, 
missing was the text. ■ 

Governor's Conference, 1978-1979^ 

The Massachusetts Governor's Conference on Libraries and Information 
Services was held on Apri I 26 -27, 1 97 8 and March 'I'l'^^^^^^^^^^^ 
for the White House Conference on Libraries and Information Services in 
°^e 1979.". Unlike the previously held Governor's Confere/ices the 1^^^^ 
Conference was not composed primarily °f //ao'^^i 
formation science community. Instead, the Conference's 1.80 voting dele 
gates were predominantly lay people. 

■ Among the many resolutions passed by the Governor's Conference was 
this:" . , 

Whereas the bulk of support for library resources is 
at the local and institutional level, and whereas 
- given the fact that geographic, institutional and 
pol itical boundaries mean nothing to the Individual 
seeking information, therefore be it 

RESOLVED: 1. that systematic research and planning 
should take place on local, regional, 
state, and national levels "for sharing 
resources and services; 

2. that theVe be adequate federal aid to 
encourage, support and sustain inter- 
type Ijbrary cooperation; 

3. that such cooperation consider existing 
networks and include ah adequate needs 
assessment to avoid duplication; 

4. that such federal aid should augment 
and enrich already funded programs at 
all I eve I s; and 

5. that such funding be made available to 
Individual libraries-, to state , 

* libraries and to networks themselves. 



5. Sandra Waddock, Eill5l Be^PrJ si ±tl£ S gVf ^ rPOr'S Qm±&LSIlC& OR 
I ibrarles and Inforrnatlcp Servlces> 
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This resolution was among the top ten priorities the Massachusetts 
delegation carried to this /White House , Conference. 

State Government Efforts 

In the past two years, the State government has become not-Iceab I y more 
concerned with the shar I ng of I I brary resources through networking. In 
July- 1981. Pol Pcy Report #13 appeared In the Senate^s FY 1 982 budget narra- 
tive.. A d I spuss I on of I I brar y resources^va I I ab I e In the public higher 
education Institutions, the rep'ort. supported t"he development of a compre- 
hensive, machine-readable database of .holdings oT I Ibrary materials In the 
State's col lege and university sys^Fmrrto st I mu I ate resource sharing. A 
retrospective conversion process utilizing the bibliographic resources of 
OCLC* (Online Computer Library Center) was recommended as the most viable, 
eoGt-ef feet Ive method of constructing the hoi d Ings ^database. 6- 

Roland PIggford, DI rector of \he Massachusetts Board of Library Com- 
missioners, prepared a position paper as a response to Pol Icy Report' #13. 
Building holdings databases vfas a cost-^ef f ect I ve approach to resource 
sharing, tut the concept should be broadened to IncI ude I Ibrar les of all 
types I,nstead of the' sing le-type (pub I Ic academi c libraries) advocated In 
the Report. Not on ly "wou I d . the more ^comprehensive database Intensify the 
economies p'f scale phenomenon, but 1 1^ would Increase the scope of the total 
Information resource accessible to alj residents of the Commonwealth. The 
Board of Library Commissioners, as the state library agency, was respon- 
sible for developing a planning effort for the design of an effective 
statewide multltype library automated 'resource sharing network. ^ 

In December 1982, Governor King signed Into law legislation creating 
the quasi-governmental Massachusetts Corporation for Educational Telecom- 
munications (MCET). Its primary purpose Is the design and Implementation 
of a telecommunications network linking the various educational Institu- 
tions of the Commonwealth In order to share resources more effectively and 
to establish a vehicle for providing programming to remote sites - homes, 
businesses, governments. Institutions, etc. ^ 

Libraries can take advantage of ^the'MCET network In at I east -three 
ways. First, MCETwIII deve I op a I tern at I ve telecommun I cat I on I I nkages 
(cable, microwave, satellite) not based on tele'phone lines. Communications 
from library to. library for; automated resource sharing are currently based 
upon dedicated, leased, ..analog telephone lines. The substitution of MCET's 
alternative network modes, where possible, for the leased I nes may yield a 
considerable cost savings. Second, because they are located In almost 
every municipality, libraries could serve as 'switching points In the MCET 
network, locally rebroadcast I ng video programs In-house or to remot^ sites 



6. Massachusetts General Court. Senate Committee on Ways and Means, 
EoJlcy Seport SIX pp.* 23-5. 

7. Roland PIggford, "Role of the Massachusetts Board of Library Com- 
missioners In the Development of Multltype Library Networks and Resources. 
Sharing Consortia: A Pos It Ion , Paper." 

8. University of Massachusetts, Office of the President, . Report oi 
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brovlded i-hrough MCET, and. originating prograramlng to be used throughout 
the State via the MCET 'network. Third. MCET will develop and' I mp I ement a 
teleconferencing capability. .Librarians could uti Hze teleconferencing at 
several sites slmultaneousl-y for timely program or committee meetings and 
continuing education which could Increase the, number of participants and 
decrease the amount of travel necessary. • 

planning Committees . . , '' . 

In October 1981, staff members of th-e Board of Library Commissioners 
met with representatives pf the Massachusetts Conference of ^Ch I ef 
Librarians of Public Higher Education Institutions (MCCLPHEI) t-o 'discuss 
the ImpI IcatIon«rof Policy Report #13. »l t. was decided that a Jo'nJ 
BLC/MCCLPHEI Automation Planning Comm I ttee-be^f ormed to discuss automated 
resource sharing. By t.he middle of November, members- were appointed. 
Representl-ng MCCLPHEI were RIch..ard Ta I b ot. ^ Un I vers 1 ty of 
Massachusetts/Amherst. Joseph -Kopyc I nsk I . University of "-oweJ I . and Ben 
Hopkins. Massachusetts College of Aft. BLC representatives Included Gary 
Sorkln, who served as Chair. Mary Burgarel la. and .-Robert Dugan. 'he Com- 
rtilttee's charge was'to design" -'a mechanism for the planned development of a 
computer- 1 Inked network q> ec^omlcally and pol Itlcal ly. v.Iab le systems to 
provide resource sharing among all types of libraries." . - 

At the Committee's first meeting, members decided that Massachusetts 
librarians needed to be surveyed to leant their perceptions of priorities 
and. needs related to resource .shar Ing prior to holding ^ co"f/[;enc«- 
During December, Robert. Dugan designed a survey utilizing a modified Delphi 
technique employing a two-stage questionnaire. The first questionnaire was 
mailed to a survey population of 361 academic, public, and special 
libraries and library consortia. 

The Joint BLC/MCCLPHEI Automation Planning Committee met againln 
February 1982 to discuss the findings of the first questionnaire and ap- 
prove the second instrument. Committee members Telt it was necessary to 
expand membership to include representatives from public, private academic 
and special libraries. Objectives for the expanded and ren..med Joint 
Automation PI ann I„ng Comml ttee wou I d be: , 

1. to analyze and draw cone I us I ons from the Delphi survey results 
concerning the needs and perceptions of librarians In the State 
with respect to library automation; 

2. to develop mechanisms (i.e. task force, study committee, confer- 
ence) which would provide a planning process and strategies for 
effectively meeting these needs; and - ^ 

3. to serve as a Steering Committee in the writing and adoption of 
an appropriate planning document for mu I ti type resource sharing. , 

New members added were Richard Gladstone of the Merr 1 mack Va I I ey 
Regional Planning Commission (also a member of the LSCA Advisory Counc' l), 
Sherrie Bergman, Wheaton Col lege, and Robert Maier, Bedford Free Public 
Library. . 

At Its first meeting In March, the Joint Automation Planning Committee 
reviewed the results from the Delphi survey and established fo""- /^^k 
. forces based upon the findings. Task forces would explore +he PTesent a d 
potential level of development and cooperation In each of the findings 
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areas and formulate options for statewide planning purposes. A member of 
the Committee chaired the Task Forcns on Union L 1st of Serials, Resource 
Sharing^ Automated Circulation Systems, and Network Planning. Reports were 
expected by July 1. 1-982. >. 

Only the Task Force on Resource Sharing, chaired by Sherrle Bergman, 
completed Its work and submitted a formal report. The Task Force presented 
four alternative plans to link bibliographic systems In Massachusetts to 
permit resource sharing. No other reports were forthcoming from the other, 
three task forces although all had met at least once. 

In mid-August, the Joint Automation Planning Committee was called to 
meet by temporary Chair Robert Dugan because of Sorkln's departure from the 
BLC In June. Committee members agreed that It was time to develop a plan 
based upon telecommunication links between existing and future automated 
circulation systems, creating a resource sharing network. In addition, the 
plan would specify a mechanism responsible for evaluating the network and 
making recommendations for changes. A smaller, working group composed of 
library representatives from all types of libraries was considered the most 
appropriate vehicle for developing the plan. 

As a result of the Joint Automation Planning Committee's decisions, a 
new working group, renamed the Automation Planning Committee (APC), con- 
vened In October 1982, charged with planning a multltype resource sharing, 
network. Membership Included: 

Sherrle Bergman. Wheaton Col lege " 

Jack Hall, Greater Lowell Regional Vocational School 

Ben Hopkins, Massachusetts Col lege of Art 

Jane Katayama, MIT Lincoln Laboratory 

Robert Maler, Bedford Free Public Library 

Susan BJ/6rner, Board of Library Commissioners, Secretary 

Robert Dugan, Board of Library Commissioners, Chair 

The APC met regularl y from late 1 982 through mId-1 983, designing a 
planning process, conducting surveys, and devel op I ng and approving this 
plan for submission to selected advisors and librarians and the LSCA 
Advisory Council for reactions and comments. 
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3. CURRENT LIBRARY AUTOMATION AND COOPERATIVE ACTIVITIES 

■ ' In November 1982, the Massach usetts Board of. Library Commissioners 
surveyed l" 400 libraries concerning their use of computers In various 
functions.^ Questionnaires were sent to public, school, academic, and 
specllrfbrarles! Seven hundred seve,nty-e I ght libraries re^pon ed by 
February 1983. For purposes of analyzing the extent of automation. It was 
assumedVhat, for the most part, those I I brar I es that did not respond h^d 
no automation projects to report.. Two hundred e ghty-two ' b^^^'/^/f-f 
of 'the 778 respondents) were automated In some degree. at the end of y«j 
and an additional 105 (13.5$) indicated tKat they were planning some auto- 
mation within the year. 

Special libraries showed the greatest level of automation, with 63.3$ 
of the 199 respondents indicating that they used computers in some way In 
their- libraries. Almost as high was the academic group, showing 62.2f> of 
111 respondents using some automation. 

Public and school libraries revealed much lower use of computers than, 
did special and academic libraries. Two hundred seventy-two of the 381 
public libraries in Massachusetts responded to the survey. Of the public 
Nbraries answerlag the survey, 23.9$ indicated some level o automat'on 
Only 21.6$ of the 241 secondary- 1 eve L school libraries responding said that 
they were computerized to some degree. 

The library functions that have been automated vary 9>-eatl y by . type of 
library! Cataloging Is the activity most frequently automated Jn academic 
and Tn public libraries (88.4$ of the automated academ I c I I br ar I es are 
Ts ng computers in cataloging, while ^0.8$ of the automated pub ic 
libraries are doing- so). Cataloging !s a high P[ ^'JV '"J ^' 
I I brar I es as well, with 54.0$ of the automated. spec I a I I I brar I es hav 1 ng 
cL u;eMzed%he'ktalogIng process. However. catalc^Ing fal ls way down on 
the priority list for automation in school I I brar I es: on I y 9.6^ of the 
school llbrari.es that are automated have computerized cataloging. 

School libraries, on the other hand, have given highest Pr-Io>-ity to 
providing com uters for their patrons' use (55.8$ of the automated school 
nbraries have introduced computers for their Pf ^^^.^ ' ^%;'^4l 

ower on the priority spectrum In other types .of ' '^^^^^'^^V ^'^J 
academic, 16.9$ of public, and 8.7$ of special libraries which are auto 
mated -provide computers for use by their patrons. 

• All types of libraries mention word processing as a compuf er Ized 
activity that is often Implemented in their libraries. 4 8.1$ of the 
school and 43.1$ of the public libraries that .^""^^^f^ .^^^^^ ^not^ 
they use word processing for at least general office funct ons. '^'°J ^°^ 
rpecif^ic library activities. 44.4$ of automated special libraries and 
36.2$ of automated academic libraries use word processing. 
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Word processing is fol* lowed-often in all types of libraries by manage-* 
ment processes (accounting and budgeting, statistTca I reports arfd planning, 
scheduling, and electronic mall)' as functions that have been automated. 

Clrcy latf onMs an activity that public and school I i brar i es have 
automated sooner than have academic and special libraries; Sixteen public 
libraries (24.6? of the automated public libraries) and 14 school I ibraries 
(26.955 of the automated school libraries) have computer ized circulation 
systems, versus 13. 0? of the academic libraries and only 6.5% of the 
special I Ibraries. * 

Onl Ine searching of remote databases is another activity that shows a 
w i de^d I'Spar i ty in appi 1 cat ion between types of I ibraries. Ful ly 103 or 
81 .7? of the automated special libraries offer these search services, and • 
academic I I brar ies. f ol I ow with 60. 9? of those automated offering compu- 
terized I iterature searching. However, only 6.2% of the public libraries 
that have any computer use provide access to the national online databases, 
and a single school I I brary ( 1 .9?) uses cpmputerized search services. 

Statistics of computer use in all types of libraries can be expected 
to change rapidly as, libraries proceed with their plans to automate. Two 
htJndred sixty-eight of the libraries responding (34. 4?) indicated that they, 
will begin or extend automation within the year. 39.2? of these I i brari es 
currently report no use of computers at all. The others will be automating 
functirons that were previously not automated or changing systems in 
functions that they have already reported as automated. 44.1?/of the 
academic libraries will be starting or adding automation projects within ^ 
the year; 59.2% of the special libraries will computer Ize; 34.4? of the 
school libraries, and only 27.2? of the public libraries show plans to 
automate. 

Of libraries that are not currently automated, the rush to computerize 
Is strongest among the schools. 30.2? of school libraries which do not now 
have computers will be .purchasing or starting to use them within the year. 
26.2? of the academic libraries not currently autbmated have plans to do so 
within a year, while 62.2? of the academic libraries already, have some 
automation. Only 17.8? of the special libraries now without computer use 
will .initiate computers within the year, but 63.3? of the special libraries 
responding already have some automation. Although 13.0? of the publ ic 
libraries not currently automated also have plans to begin automation 
within the year, only 23.9? of all. the publ ic I ibraries responding are 
currently using computers. 

A further check of the returned questionnaires indicates that 66 
libraries of all types mention that they share in automation projects with 
26 different consortia or cooperating groups. . Some of the consortia have 
been in existence for a relatively long period and were originally formed 
not to automate I ibrary activities, but to promote cooperation in other 
areas. Other groups, such as C/W MARS (Centra I /Western Massachusetts 
Automated Resource Sharing), did establish automation projects congruent 
with or shortly after their formation. The costs of. automation, the possi- 
bilities of expanding resources, and the desirability of sharing technical 
expertise support the likelihood of increased cooperative activity among 
I ibraries. . . 

There are, of course, 'several examples of cooperation among Massachu- 
setts librarians where automation is not a factor. In addition to the 
survey Computer Use la M^^^^rhusetts Libraries, Information is provided 
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froma 1977 Bureau of Library Extension questionnaire and Informal and 
Internal reference files- of the Board of ,Librarv Commissioners on some 35- 
40 consortia and cooperating I Ibrary groupsJ^ These cooperatives vary 
considerably In both size and makeup. Some memberships made up ot 
Institutions of a single type, whi le others are comoosed of ' 'brar'^^^ 
various types. Representative cooperating groups Include the following. 

Mostly ACADEMIC library members: 

- MCCLPHEI (Massachusetts Conference of Chief Librarians 

of Public Higher Educational Institutions) 

- Boston Library Consortium 
-.Fenway Library Consortium 

- HILC (Hampshire I nter-L Ibrary Cooperative) 

- WACL (Worcester Area Cooperating Libraries) 

- CLGS (Cooperating Libraries of Greater Springfield) 

- RLG (Research Libraries .Group) 

Mostly PUBLIC library members: . " • 

- EMRLS (Eastern Massachusetts Regional Library System) 

- CMRLS (Central Massachusetts' Regional Library System) 

- WMRLS (Western Massachusetts Regional Library System) . 

■ - Merrimack Valley Library Cooperative 
• - Mlnuteman Library Network 

■ - NOBLE (North of Boston Library Exchange) 

Mostly SCHOOL 1 1 brary members: , , 

- EDCO (Educational Collaborative, Greater Boston) 

- MEC (Merrimack Educational 'Col laborative) 

Mostly SPECIAL library members: 

^ - Massachusetts Health Sciences Library Network 

- AHECs (Area Health Education Centers) 

1 - BBLC (Boston Bi-onedical Library Consortium) 

1- CMCHRL (Central Massachusetts Consortium of Health- 

! Related Libraries) 

i- CIR (Consortium for Information Resources) 

I- NECHI (Northeastern Consortium for Health Information) 

j- Southeastern Massachusetts Health Sciences Libraries 

MIT Industrial Liaison Program ^ 

Boston -^Theological Institute 
i- Digital Library Network 
i- GTE Library Network 
U Honeywell Information Network 

- Route 128 Librarians Group . 

MULT I TYPE, COOPERATIVES 

L CHIN. (Community Health Infonmatloa Network) 
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- ECCL (Essex, County Cooperating Libraries) 
MILC (Merrimack I nter-L I brary Cooperative) 

- SMCL (Southeastern Massachusetts Cooperating 

Libraries) 

- WELEXACOL ( W e II es I ey-Lex I ngton Area Cooperating 

Libraries) 

- C/W MARS (Central/Western Massachusetts Automated 

Resource Sharing) 

Cooperatives have traditional ly formed among I Ibrarles of the same 
type. Similar needs and similar resources tend to draw Institutions 
together. This sympathetic relationship Is heightened If the Institutions 
involved share geographic proximity. 

Public libraries concentrate a major proportion of their activities on 
circulating book materials to their patrons. Not surprisingly, the major 
cooperative groups with high public library membership fall Into one of two 
categories: 1) the state-funded Regional Public Library System, or 2) 
resource sharing col I aborat Ives cbopeprating In the purchase and operation 
of computerized circulation systems. 

Academic I Ibrarles traditional I y have cooperated In Inter library loan 
and +he production of union lists. MCCLPHEI originated out of a joint 
purchasing effort entitled "Books for College Libraries" which lasted from 
1969-1 975. The Boston Library Consortium, Cooperating Libraries of Greater 
Springfield (CLGS), and Worcester Area Cooperating Libraries (WACL) al I 
have a history of sharing their resources by participation In the organiza- 
tion of union lists of serial holdings. 

School I ibrarles have I nd I v I dua I I y liiade ef f orts at cooperating w I th 
the pub 1 1 c- I ibrarles of the communities In which they are situated. - Other 
than this I I brar I an-to- 1 1 brar I an contact, the school librarian often finds 
It difficult to transcend Institutional barriers, but is often carried 
along In cooperative efforts by the parent Institution through membership 
In a regional system or an educational collaborative. 

Special libraries also have heavy Institutional Inhibitions to their 
cooperative efforts, but with their specialized collections they are 
heavily dependent on Interl ibrary loan activity for materials outside their 
mandated subject area. The health sciences I ibrarles have a long-standing 
network, which was formed in response to a strong need. for resource sharing 
and with the assistance of f ederai^ f I nanci al Incentives. A s-Imllar subject 
orientation is evidenced in the grouping, of member libraries Into the 
Boston Theological Institute and the, MIT Industrial Liaison Program. 

Institutional orientation is obvious in the existence of Intra- 
corporate networks such as the Digital Library Network, the GTE Library 
Network, and the Honeywell information Network. Here, the combined 
resources of the corporation often overcome separate divisional budgets and 
Interests, as well as a wide geographic area, to support informational 
networking within the Institutional structure. 

Special libraries are heavily dependent upon professional associations 
such as the Boston Chapter of the Special Libraries Association and the 
Route 128 Librarians Group for networking outside'of their special ized 
Institutions. Both of these groups have been Influential In facilitating 
Informal interl ibrary loan arrangements among selected participants. 
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There are few genuine multitype consortia, that is. formal organiza- 
ti one. with substantial representation of membership by two or more types_ of 
lihraries. CHIN ( the Commun i ty Health Information Network), including 
public and school libraries in its membership, is anchored by M+. Auburn 
Kospital In an effort to disseminate health information to access points n 
Its -.ervlce area. SMCL (Southeastern Massachusetts Cooperating Libraries), 
cc-npHsed of four academic, two public, and one hospita library. Publishes 
a c;omputer-produced union list of serials and engages m shared Reference 
service and interl ibrary loan activity through a dedicated telephone line 
and a delivery system. The Essex County Cooperating Libraries (EoCL) and 
Merrimack I nter-L ibrary Cooperative (MILC) are each ''eP'-esentational of al I 
four types of libraries. They meet regularly, confer on issues in commo" 
and work jointly on major projects, and charge an annua I membersh i p f ee 
WELEXACOL (Wei I es I ey-Lexi ngton Area Cooperating Libraries) has produced a. 
union list of reference strengths reflective of ""^ 
public membership. C/W MARS is embarked on the i rp lementati on of a ci rcu 
latlon and interl ibrary loan system, for 28 academic, public, and special 
libraries in Central and Western Massachusetts. 

In addition to state and regional cooperative activities Massachu- 
setts libraries are making increased use of national and ^^^^ '"0^''" On M ne 
networks operating as bibliographic utilities (such as OCLC - Online 
Computer Library Center) and online Information retrieval systems. Ninety 
libraries reported use of OCLC at the end of 1 982. One hundred and two. 
search DIALOG and 46 search BRS (Bibliographic Retr 1 eva I Serv 1 ces. Inc.) 
whi le a smal ler number use SDC Orbit. NYTIS (New York T 1 mes I nf ormat 1 on 
Service), Mead Data, and other database vendors. Support ^^^^^ '^f 
training and update- sessi ons, user committees, and regular Pr""+^d/"^ 
•Ilectron'ic.comm'unications among members of these groups provide a othe^^ 
form of continuing cooperation among various types of ' ' ^''^O',^,^' .'.^.^^^^^^^ 
OCLC/NELINET use Is highest among academic -braries, 

representation from special and larger public libraries, ^pec f' ' -braries 
and academic libraries are the largest users of national °" " ^^atabase 
vendors; there is very little use by public libraries and v 1 rtually none, by 
school libraries. 

Inter-type library cooperation often requires a greater commitment of 
effort and resources than ' i ntra-ty pe cooperation. A respect by a' J P^^" 
t clpants for the differing missions and limitations of the other -nstitu- 
t ons is a prereauisite. Substantial amounts of staff time are needed for 

te education of direct participants in the ^-°Pf %^ 'Jf^.^V °each i nst - 
indirect supporters and users of the cooperative effort within each instl 
lut on. Additional time comm i tments and creative thinking are required for 
the solution of problems encountered in the process of cooperation. A 
Itrong estre to build on the strengths and surmount the weaknesses of 
tndividuaT Institutions In. order to meet all the information needs of the 
user is paramount. 
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4. OVERALL GOAL FOR MEETING NEEDS 



In 1977 the Massachusetts Board of Library Commissf oners, the State- 
wide LSCA Advisory Council on Libraries, and four task forces charged with 
Identifying user needs c'-5veloped an overall goal for libraries In the 
Commonwealth to meet those needs. The spirit and Intention of this stated 
goal provides the necessary framework with which to begin the design of a 
resource sharing network: 



To provide every resident of Massachusetts with equal 
opportuni ty -to access that part of the total Information, 
resource which will satisfy the Individual's educational, 
occupational, cultural, an d - r ecr ea t i on a I needs and 
interests, regardless of the individual's location, socio- 
economic status, possible physical disability, or level of 
Intellectual achievement. 
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5. USER AND LIBRARY NEEDS 



People need information contributing to survival and success in 
living. 'They have always rveeded It, but now, in a complex society, the 
need is growing. Life information needs range from survival (general I ife 
maintenance - food, clothing, jobs, housing, personal care and safety, 
social and emotional integration) -to self-enrichment and growth (informa- 
tion needs relating to recreation and leisure, education, and sel f-actual i- 
zation)J^ 

'A New England study of information seeking patterns conducted in 1979 
conci uded that 11% of the i nf ormation needs of people over 16 years cl d 
related to the theme of "meeting personal needs."* Aspects Included infor-^ 
mation to serve in coping with day to day problems, trauma, or crisis; news 
and current even:-.; supporting interest in cultural heritage,* religion, and 
family life; and accommodat I ng needs i n enterta i nmeh t, recreation, and 
leisure activ ities. The on^y other theme to generate wide interest was 
"improving organizations and professions" including information to meet 
needs of tl>e work place. Issues I n. the "enh anc I ng lifelong learning" 
(support education In schools, erase IJ literacy and Improve reading skills 
of the public) and "effectively governing society" (Increase citizen partl- 
.clpatlon In public policy decisions, government needs for census, economic, 
and other related Information) categories accounted for 7^ of the people's 
information needs. 

The traditional, book-oriented library can no longer meet the Informa- 
tion needs of Its patrons. The dlstr^Ibutlon of knowledge and . Information 
relevant to all ^aspects of an Individual's life span requires: 

1. the ability to find the location of the Information and/or 
material In a timely manner both within and beyond the local library col- 
lection, and 4. , I I 

2. the receipt of the right amount of Information and/or material in 
the most efflcleat mode possible once the individual's need Is 
determined .^^ 

" Libraries are not a major supplier of Information needs of citizens. 
The 1 979 study previously mentioned discovered that New Englanders were 
most likely to draw upon "Interpersonal sources" of information Including 
personal experiences, friends, relations, antj co-workers. Libraries were 
consulted as a possible source of Information only 17^ of the time when a 
need for Information became evident. This meant that among Institutional 
sources libraries ranked fourth behind businesses,, professionals (doctors 
and lawyers), and government agencies and ahead only of social agencies and 
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Fifty-one percent of those responding In the Chen study who did not 
use I Ibrarles as a source of Information stated that tt w?,s because they 
did not need I Ibrarles, did not think I Ibrarles cou I d help, or'had enough 
Information from other sources. Another 10$ said It did not occur to them 
to consult a library. Libraries were. most often used as a source of 
Information In situations dealing with consumer Issues, getting/changing 
Jobs, and education gnd school Ing.^^ 

Traditionally, libraries have been oriented more toward building their 
collections than toward using those collections to meet the specific needs 
of a person. In most cases, libraries have been geared to serve the 
"averag*e user."^^ 

Libraries have always reflected certain assumptions about users. 
Despite studies which have pointed out severa I factors to the contrary, 
library practices continue to reflect these same assumptlbns: 

1. "Patrons will turn to the library when they need something" 

; . . From the New England study^ It Is obvious that people Infre- 
quently (only V% of the time) think of the library as a possible 
source for their Information needs. 

2. "They will be willing to wait for an Item for varying amounts of 
time" 

. . . They are usual I y unw I I I Ing to wait for material and there- ^ 
fore do not even come to the I Ibrary but consu It someone they 
kndw and get what they need quickly. 

3. "They know what they want" 

. . . They may know approximately what they want but do not 
always real Ize what Is aval I ab I e to them In addition to the 
sources, usually "Interpersonal." known to them. Thus, they can 
miss a wealth of pertinent Information through lack of source 
IdentI f Icatlon. 

4. "They are able to describe what they want adequately" 

. \ Probably not, as any reference librarian can relate.'''' 

Recent reports and studies conducted In Massachusetts have noted a. 
dramatic shift In perception on the part of librarians from "col lectIon- 
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oriented, sel f-suff iciency" .toward the need fo" expanding beyond the scope 
of the local collection and acquiring access to a wider range of materials 
through cooperative efforts,, benefiting both user and librarian. As a 
document supporting the FY1982 budget recommendations of +^6 Senat Cornm , t- 
tee on Ways and Means (Senate 2222. June 1981, Vol. I I ) ent 1 1 1 ed PdJ 1^ 
Report iiL 1 Ihrarles ol ±h3. MassacJlu sat±5. SAL£±£m Q± til^XQIL tshli:^±QJ^, 
emphasized, the cost-effective nature of cooperat ye '^^'^^ 'y"" 
visloned as contributing to the development and ut I I izati on of a database 
of holdings of Massachusetts libraries in public higher education for 
access end resource sharing. 

A subcommittee of the Automation Planning Com m I ttee conducted a survey 
In early 1983 of several speciaj libraries in "high tech" and other fields 
to assess their information needs. When asked If +^6 I i brar I ans used other 
libraries to meet their users' needs. 90? responded in the affirmative. 
Over 50% of the special librarians utilize an online bibliographic search- 
retrieval system. Obviously, the special libraries have a "fed f or 1 nf orr 
mational resources beyond their local col lections to meet the needs of 
their users. 

In late 1981 and early 1 982 the Board of Library Comm I sss ! oners and 
the Massachusetts Conference of Chief Librarians of. Public Higher Education 
Institutions (MCCLPHEI) assessed need priorities of public, academic, and 
special librarlesand library consortia using a mod I f I ed Del phi . technique 
employing a two-stage questionnaire. The first questionnaire posed a 
general question to which participants could respond in whatever manner 
they chose. The 400+ responses were then grouped I nto categor 1 es. erim- 
Inatlng duplicates and those responses not amenable to numeric -"anklng. 
The remaining responses were then contextual ly rev iewed. comb ined^where 
possible, and finally reduced to a manageab I e 28. Part I c , pants then had 
Vhe opportunity to rank the responses numerical ly from one to ten indl- 
eatlng their priorities. Rank I ngs " were statistically analyzed employing an 
arithmetic mean which yielded eight high priority areas: 

MEAN 

RANK (10 maximum) NEED . ■ 

1 8.09 Union list of serials on a statewide/ 

regional/ local basis 

2 7.60 On-l ine catalogs for resource shari.ng (Interl Ibrary 

I oan capal>i I ity) 

3 7.54 Support of capital costs for library participation in 

networks \ 

•4 7.26 Development of a statewide plan for library autcr^at I on 

5 7.12 Automated circulation systems on a statewide/regional/ 

local basis 

6 7.00 Development of ne1 works and Interfaces among networke- 

7 6.94 Access to bibliographic utilities 

8 -6.78 Training/workshops on automation, 

•The rankings indicate that I ibrarlans feel the need toX share resources by 
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participating In cooperative activities and networks. Circulation systems 
can be the major tool of resource sharing with Interfaces and communica- 
tions between systems constituting a network. 
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6. OBJECTIVE TO THE OVERALL GOAL. - RESOURCE SHARIf^S- 



One of the objectives developed relating to the overs I I goal for 
meeting needs Is concerned with resource .sharing: 

Increase citizens' access to Massachusetts Information 
. resources by sharing resources as' broadly and effec- 
tively as possible. 

Librarians today acknowledge the Impossibility of maintaining compre- 
hensive collections and of providing totally comprehensive services to 
their users based upon their own resources^" A goal of resource sharing 
Is to maximize the^ aval I ab I I I ty of materials and services and to minimize 
expenses. The emphasis Is on access rather than possess 1 on. ' ^ Resource 
sharing arrangements among libraries provide the library user with access 
to resources beyond the local collection. 

The sharing Qf collections among libraries, of one type cannot m&et "^he 
needs *of the total community because users need Information from more than 
a s I ng I e-type ,col I ect I on. Therefore. . resource sharing among various 
libraries will broaden the scope of resources from which to meet the users' 
needs. ; 

Resource sharing activities are Increasing because of four trends: 

- the goals of l ibrary services are shifting from col lee lon-or lentod 
to user-oriented; 

-fiscal concerns are limiting the self-sufficiency of libraries;, 
-studies have^adyanced our understanding of use of materials; and 

- technology Is more accessible and responsive to library needs.^' 

Libraries strive toward self-sufficiency to meet the r'emands from 
users that materials be available* on-site and Immediately. However, 
several factors limit self-sufficiency. First, financial limitations Im- 
pede building a comprehensive local, col lection. Se'tond. 1 1 brar les often 
I ack the physical space for such an effort. Final ly.l- there may be a I eck 
of expertise In developing and evaluating the cql lectKon.^^ 

Libraries are becoming Increasingly expensive and declining In cost- 
effectiveness at a time when users are demand I ng' greater efficiency. , The 
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cost-effectiveness criterion means that output must Increase or Improve 
with 'relatively constant levels of funding or 'it must remain constant at 
reduced levels of funding. The costs of library operations have risen 
rapidly In recent years resulting In higher costs per unit of output and 
lower labor producti V I ty. The prices of library Inputs, that Is> books, 
journals, and labor, have Increased more rapidly than prices genera I I y.-^-^ 

The rising costs of acquisitions will necessitate an Increased level 
of sharing. For example, the average hardcover book price In the United 
States has Increased by 52% from $19.30 In 1 978 to $25.48 In 1981.^^* 
Average prices for annual Journal subscriptions rose even more dramatical- 
ly. fr;om $27.58 In 1 978 to $44.80 In 1 982, an increase of 70^' In five 
y^ars.P During the corresponding perriod, public I ibrary materials expen- 
ditures In Massachusetts increased only 3%/^ Therefore, libraries could 
not keep pace and necessarily acquired fewer titles. A review of budgets 
of all types of libraries. If available, would show a similar trend because 
of the spiralling cost of materials. ^ 

Resouf'ce sharing is Increasing as librarians cope with constraints on 
self-sufficiency to meet user needs. For example, there was a 60% increase 
ill Interl ibrary loan nationwide between 1 974 and 1977, the last period for 
which statistics are ava 1 1 ab le.^^ jhe aval labi I ity of materials which 
resource sharing seeks to maximize requires trade-offs of time and accus- 
tomed ways of utilizing library materials. With Interl ibrary loan, there 
Is a delay In obtaining a particular item because it is not held local ly; 
however,' the money saved from that non-acquisition represents an investment 
In accessibility to more materials than the local library can afford. The. 
cost-effectiveness of resource sharing is dim^inished, however, because the 
effort toward the sharing of resources has to run concurrent I y with the 
trend of some* I Ibrarles attempting sel f-suf f i.ciency.^^ \ . 

A decision to cooperate in a resource sharing effort should be based 
on two criteria. First, potential members must acknowledge that they have 
common Interests and could achieve higher levels of service and efficiency- 
by working cooperatively. Second, potential members must be .w I I I I ng to 
commit the necessary financial and philosophical support on a. continuing 
basis. 29^ 

-Interl I rary loan has never been free. It only appeared that way 
because money was not changing hands In the transaction between borrower 
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and lender. Although resource sharing can result In access to more 
materials. It highlights. personnel, materials, and other costs previously 
Ignored or minimized, creating a new set of prob lems that must, and can. be 
solved. 50 • * 
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7; NETWORKS - THE MECHANISM TO. RESOURCE SHARING 



In Its si mpl est de'f I n I tl on, a I I brary network Isa mechanism which 
facilitates the sharing of resources among libraries for the mutual benefit 
of their clienteles. A library network exists when two or more libraries 
formally engage In a common pattern of -I nf ormati cr, exchange, through com- 
munications, for some functional ly Interdependent purpose.^' Networks are 
more formally organized than resource sharing cooperatives and dependent 
upon' an established system of communication. 

Network functions fall into three primary classes: 

1. those that serve the patron directly; 

2. those that serve the member libraries directly and 
the patron Indirectly; and 

5. those that support the network structure. 

The first two classes are goal-briented in that they attempt to ful- 
fill the primary goal'of the network (service to the patron) and Its 
necessary condition (survival of the library). The third class is means- 
oriented In that It consl'^ts of activities that contribute to the accom- 
plishment of the other t.v; f unctions.^^ 

The goals of networking reflect those of resource sharing - increased 
access and -reducing or control I I ng the rate of rising costs. Objectives of 
-a network can -be-summar-i-zed-brlef-l-y: — 

1. shared access to collections (through expanded 
Jnterlibrary loan and borrowing-privileges); 

2. coordinated col lection development to avoid un- 
necessary duplication of materials; 

•^ 3. shared access to bibl lographic data; and 

4. continuing education and development of technical 
expertise of staff members.-'-' / 

Essentially, resource sharing networks are established to provide 
collectively three activities related to the goals of increased access and 
cost-effectiveness:-^^ 

1. Search Services / 

Commonly referred to as database seaychlng or Information 
retrieval, search services involve the process of finding data or 
Information in remote f i I cs. Crea+pd fircm a variety of sources 
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Including legal, medical, consumer, business, and other subject 
ireis dftablse files are collectiorvs of text and/or numer c data. 
In machine-readable form provided by organizations sudh as Sys 
lems Deveropme ? Corporation (SDC Orbit). Bib I I ograp.h I c Retr leva I 
Services (BRS), and Lockheed (DIALOG) and stored e ectronlcal ly 
for access by r;mote users via tel ecommunIeat4^as-.^ear-chers use 
a arIety o7 computer devices (such «-:dumb . ter. I nal s" or n, .cro- 
computers), and tel ec.ommunl cat I ons- equ i pment (such as acoustic 
couplers or modems), -to access and search the database files 
comp^^ed by these vendor organizations on host computers some- 
times thousands of miles away- 

There are essentially two types of ^^'f 'J^^^^^fon 

database files contain reference o-" .l"^°';3Vions 
covering a'number of years, and provide searchers with citations 
to Journals, serials, research reports, f f ' ^ '^^^1°"'' °^^^e 
' sources of Information. Bibliographic databases do not Provide 
complete Information but Identify sources of °^ 
searcher. to peruse.- Several files contain abstracts w'+h the 
cttatlons, providing more but st i I I . I I mi ted ' "J^^-^l J J 

source. These databases a^-e usual ly accessed by "'b'-arians anc 
n ormatlon professionals. Source or 'J ' '^^^^P^^, f j^^^o 
may I nc I ude st^i sti c and other numeric f ^|^^. J^.^ ' ^us rL?^ 
the document, such as LEXIS (legal materials) °:/^,^!f/^^^;3^^^ 

. materials). These "onb I b I I ograph ic databases are of ten acce^^^^^^ 
hv end users rather thgn Intermediaries such as librarians. 
pLent I y, databases were made available to the a^nera consume 
^hich provide a variety of Information 9^3^^ 
portatlon schedules, current news- stor, es from UPl. or Items, for 

' sale, (an "electronic mail order cataiog ). 

Advantages of search services include:-^ .. 

a. speed - online searching is much faster than J^"^ • 

a. op^cu ^„^cc +hP nnl Ine '^earcher has access to many 

r cSrrentness- online information sources are often updated 
monthly biweekly, or weekly before thel r pub I I shed counter- 
nar+^ are orlnted and distributed. 
• d ftextbmty - the Interactive nature of online searching per- 
• I ts many more access points than manual searching al ows 

S e of the most powerful advantages '-^^e/^^^.V' les su - 
searcher to query the database by s variety of entries, suu. 
: 1e?t title author, sponsoring organization, date of publjca- 
. •' -iTon, a d ?c use Bo'olean logic, combining search words w t 
the oqical operators ("and," "or." and "not"), ^he^searcher 
h : l'm'med1ate%eedbac^-.on the -levance of a -arc an may 
alter the profile or strategy at any point to Increase 



vance. 
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Cataloging services provide bl b I lograph Ic cHaflons, through 
cataloging "uti I I ties" or "networks" (vendors such as OCLC) for 
users to search, modify, add to, or replace In the database. The 
database providers Incorporate standards In record format and 
^ content to ensure record consistency and file compatibility. End 
products from the file Include catalog cards and computer tapes 
of machine-readable bibl lographlc records. 

Records are created In machine-readable form. Indicating that a 
library owns the Item. Access to fries of records with holdings. 
Information, either through a cataloging util Ity or through a 
database file located on a circulation control system, will 
facilitate Interllbrary loan. 

Libraries which have converted their records Into machine- 
readable form using a cata I og I ng ut I I I ty or service may have 
their file of records copied from the database onto computer 
tape. The tape can then be loaded onto an automated circulation 
control system, fad I Ifating the process of conversion from a 
manual to an automated system.- 

Another advantage provided by some cataloging networks Is the use 
of the ordeMng/acquIsItlons system. Using the same type of 
record as the cataloging file, the acquisition record may be used 
for cooperative col lection development purposes by a group of 
libraries. The library may' then use this record as the basis of 
the cataloging record, thus decreasing the need to retype the 
record information. 

3. Circulation/ ILL Services 

Circulation services, offered by such companies as CLSI, Data- 
phase, and GEAC, provide optimal interllbrary loan services since 
the file not only includes location information but also avail- 
ability status. End products include the current circulation 
status of library materials. 

Some networks could be characterized as a slngje-type cooperative 
network, meaning that they serve a single type of library. The argument in 
favor of multltype library networks over single-type networks is con- 
vincing. Among the many benefits derived from participating in multltype 
networks are: 

1. access to Information about bibliographic re- 
sources in oth.er types of libr^Ies; 

2. increased access and increased confidence in the 
aval lab I I Ity of resources held in other types of 
collections in the network which enables libraries 
to gain increased f I ex I b I I I ty I n the spending of 
their book and journal funds; 

3. access to highly specialized and general collec- 
tions to broaden locally-held resources; • , 

4. reference searches on databases that are capable- 
of prov I d I ng^ re I evant abistracts and/or full 
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document text; 



5. the capabi I Ity of sharing services such as 
cataloging and ordering of materials; an d 

6. Increased access to human resources, such as sub-. 
Ject specialists, general Information specialists, 
and school librarians who have the opportunity to 
train future users of libraries and Information 
services. ^ 

•Multltvoe library networks should also consider other Information Providers 
Itsldl'of the In'sJftutlonal setting such as Information brokers and other 
Information professionals. 

Library netJorks must have a positive Impaction '"^^ J " J^l"; °| 
access to m'^re materials. The network ^^o" ' ^ a I so enab 1 e an I nd W ^^^^^^ 
library to provide a corresponding level of service at less '^of ' '"'^'^f 

network must: 



1 ■ nrovlde library service to at least as many users via the 

network as we^e^erved by each Individual library prior to 
the network; 

2 fulfill at least as many requests for 1 1 brary material s via 
Ihe network as were met by each Individual library prior to 



4. 



5. 



provide bibliographic access to I Ibrary resources at least 
as rapidly as^onventl ona I location devices such as local 
card catalogs; - 
offer access to a larger collection of materials than Is 
available at any one of the libraries In the network; 

provide delivery of materials borrowed via the network 
Sl?Mn a specified amount of time (determined by members) In 
a majority of network loans. 
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8. BARRIERS TO NETWORKING 



Although networking Is a viable means of resource sharing/ many bar- 
riers persist. A typology of barriers has been developed by Or in Nolting 
which is applicable to all types of libraries/^ Although dated* Nolting's 
typology provides a useful framework for discussing barriers. 

Psychological barriers are reflected in attitudes or fears, that are 
held by some librarians and some library planning/funding authorities. One 
such attitude is that of comp I acency, . ev i dent when librarians express 
satisfaction with the service they offer and thus exhibit no. need to co- 
operate. ^3 One fear Is that participation In a network will alert library 
funders to the rich resources available elsewhere, raise unrealistic ex- 
pectations for cost savings, and thereby result in reductions of budgetary 
support for the I ibrary.^^ However, the tradition of local autonomy has 
been cited as the greatest, single barrier to cooperation.^^ A library may 
Know it cannot succeed by Itself, yet it is afraid of losing its identity 
by becoming part of a larger resource shearing activity. . It is feared 
that participation will cause a I Ibrary to give up some of its decjsion- 
m'aking and management prerogatives, particularly In operating procedures, 
collection pol icies» serv ice priorities, and budget f lexibi I ity/^ 

A second set of barriers stems from the lack of information and ex- 
perience about user needs and the functions of libraries and services; the 
f ai I ure of smal ler I Ibrar ies to real ize the val ue of I arger I ibrar ies' 
resources; and unawareness of successful cooperative efforts. One of the 
most frequently cited barriers is the unpredictability of demands on the 
library by Its primary users. For example, students and teachers have an 
"Immediacy of needs" for materials that Inhibits schools from lending 
resources. Librarians do not want to deal with users who do not look 
kindly upon discovering that the materials they want are out on loan to 
another library.'*^ 

Tradition and history operate as constraints to resource sharing 
because of the human tendency to maintain the status quo and because of 
past experiences with funding, collection overuse, and the limitations of 
access to academic and special libraries. For example, there is preference 
by al I types of I ibrarles to cooperate first with I Ibrarles of the same 
type, thereby limiting multltype cooperation. One reason for this is that 
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libraries are reluctant to become dependent on a fragile network organiza- 
tion where comoromlse Is needed to,deal with the diversity of I Ibrarles 
participating. 49 Traditionally, special 1 1 brar I es have 1 1 m I ted access 
because their collections consist largely of confidential .and proprietary 
Information that cannot be shared.50 Undoubtedly, one of /the g^eates^ 
.^tralnts Is the historically low funding levels of libraries. The major 
problem w^l be Ind the funds necessary for capital Investment and 
ongoing ope at'ons.^l Many J I brar les currently "ot include funds spec - 
fically for cooperat I ve act I v i 1 1 es. Another major barrier Is that most 
librarians and library boards have a natural fear of their own collections 
being depleted by heavy use from other llbrarles.^^ ^^^^ i°K " 

will descend upon materials which were originally '"^«"d^V°H ,+h i.+lr! 
limited clientele, or that their libraries will be overwhelmed with Inter- 



I Im I ted V. I I . ^ . . 
library loan requests. 



Geographic constraints and the physical limitations of the I >brary 
Dresent another set of barriers. Distance between libraries, and between 
f^brar^les anT^sers. affects speed and quality of service-, and In many 
stances determines or st?ongly Influences the. size -"^^composit on of the 
cooperative's membersh Ip.-^^ Library hours -"av ' P^^+'^'P^^'?"' 
physical space, particularly If the libraries are Incapab e of accomi^o- 
Sat'lng resource's.' staff, and users. A limited collection also hampers co- 
operation. For example, school collections are chosen to support the 
curriculum, and therefore a school library may ^^^"P??'^ .fss"""""^ ' 
large contribution In materials to the resource sharing activity. 

Legal and administrative constraints present a further set of barriers 
to interlibrary cooperation. Administrative ' ^ J",^ ^J^, 
tlonal issues based upon laws and regulations. Often it s unclear whether 
I llhrarv can Dartlcipate in a network because of Its lega s+atus. 
Addlt'ronLr;, sZl regulations restrict the use -^-^l V" "^"e'l 

materials to certain target groups, removing resources -[J. sharing A 
I ibrary manager may be reluctant to become ' ^J^^ . ' J ^'/'t ^ e?- 

operation because of the substantial commitment J" 3\,3^^f 

fort 57 other adm I n I strat i ve -and legal Issues concern 
resources to be obligated (time, funds. Materials, etc.). Pr^^l^°^ °^ '^'^ 
prtvacrcopyrlght. and report i ng. requ I rements for network activities. 
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Another major set of barriers, not adequately discussed by Nolting, 
includes technical IncompatlbH I ties and uncertainties. There are many 
barriers to achieving optimum systems of communications, IncI uding -technJ^ 
cal advances yet to be- achieved and the lack of standardization.^.^ Not all 
libraries belong to: the same bibliographic/cataloging utility, which inhi- 
bits automated resource shar I ng, since the links between systems hinge on 
the format and contents of the b I b I I ograph I c record. The result is that 
I ibrarlans essential ly speak different ianguages.^^ Additional ly,. 
libraries are reluctant to participate in cooperatives because rapidly 
accelerating advances In computer and communications technology may make 
some network systems obsolete In the near future. 

Most barriers can be overcome. Adm I n I strators must begin to think 
about library cooperation as a group of libraries working together, with 
the local I I brary rema I n I ng the f oca I serv I ce poi nt. They will not be 
gl V I ng away anyf h I ng by resource shar I ng; rather, they will be becom Ing 
more responsible to users and funders. It Is more a change of attitude 
than anything else.^^ 

Specific barriers can be eliminated through communication to pr6mote 
awareness and understanding.. Autonomy can be protected through legal 
processes Including statutes and contracts. Nowhere has any library been 
taken, over by a network and nowhere will It occur. The ability to 
demonstrate to funding sources how much better their constituencies can be 
served by being able to connect With a growing range of resources will help 
to secure the necessary fundlng.^^ The concern . expressed by many 
l ibrarians and. trustees that they wou I d be overwhel med by requests for 
materials does not appear to be borne out. Th Is Is because the number of 
active participants has Increased, resulting In a spreading of the request 
and lending burden.^^ Overuse of collections by external users can be 
handled with assurances (by I aws, agreements, etc.) that a participating 
I I brary a I ways has first call on Its own materials and that the entire 
logic of a cooperative Is to share resources rather than to rely total ly^on 
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one llbrary.65 Cost recovery/reimbursement fees ^f!^''^' d 

can be negotiated through network agreements or^contracts. Jf^" leal and 
cooperative agreements, governance structures f ^ P° .^PP'/'.^'i! 
-s^-/nd-ar-^^an%r_o.«_Lde^a_ba^^ I ng most of the I ega I . adm , n str a 

tlve. and technical barriers w h I ch arise when establishing Interl.brary 
cooperatives, partlcu larly In uti I Izlng automated technologies. - 

There exists a willingness on the part of many I i.brarles to cooperate, 
as documented through the Delphi study ^^"ducted recently by the Massachu- 
setts Board of Library Commissioners. Planning the design f 
resource sharing network In this State requires careful consideration ot 
the many existing barriers with the Intent to resolve them. 
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9. AUTOMATED NETWORKING 



' The computer's role In networking for resource sharing Is one of 
— nied-^at+on-b€-t-ween the need on one hand to econom I ze, and the need on the 
other hand to' expand services In light of ever- Increasing demands from th©^ 
users. While networks provide a mechanism for resource sharing, applying 
automated technologies to a resource shar I ng. network will I ncrease the 
network's efficiency and cost-effectiveness. The term "automated network" 
refers to both the organizations and the systems which link libraries 
together via telecommunications with computer-controlled message switching 

'and database access. The "network organization" Is 'the admlnlstra- 
tlve/human aspect of networking, while "network system" denotes the neces- 
sary hardware and software.^' A "network utility" Is an entity ii|'ng 
network systems to provide computer services to network organizations. 

s . ' . ■ 

The primary reason to utilize automation for resource sharing Is that 
computers provide the' necessary processing" capabi I Itles required for effec- 
ts and efficient retrieval In terms of response time, storage capacity, 
anil the necessary linkage and switching between components.^^ Problems of 
Information access are alleviated and the speed In receiving -Information Is , 
Improved when computer and telecommunications technologies are employed. 

Besides utilizing a computer's processing power to Increase the scope 
and space of access, the benefits of an Individual library's participation 
In computer-based library networking are related to reductions In unit of 
cost which result from economies of scale. Economies of scale are the 
reductions In unit cost that result from Increasing productivity. 
Libraries are becoming Increasingly labor Intensive. It Is unlikely that 
' this Increase I n the proporti on of labor will be matched by I ncreases In 
labor productivity.^^ 

The lack of Increase In labor productivity results from the Increasing 
costs to maintain growing collections and the Inability or unwillingness to 
use labor-saving devices. In order to Improve the relationship between 
library Inputs (materials, labor, etc.) and output (productivity). 
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libraries will have to utilize computers and faster and cheaper means of 
telecommunications. The costs of processing library materials and collec- 
tions and catalog maintenance will have to be reduced to supply resources 
for more responsive public service.'^ Applying automated technologies to 
the sharing of resources can improve both the efficiency and effectiveness 
of Inputs and outputs. 

Many libraries are too small to take advantage of economies of scale 
and too poor to Invest In advanced technologies by themselves. Therefore, 
libraries should pool their resources by forming and part I c I pat I ng I n 
networks and share In the development and use of sophisticated onlne 
computer technology. This cooperation would permit rapid effect ve 
resource sharing rather than haying Individual libraries undertake the full 
burden of development and operational costs alone. 

Computer and telecommunications technologies may be efficiently and 
effectively utilized to conduct network activities (search, catalog I ng/ ILL. 
and cl CO 'at I on/ ILL services) that increase access for library resource 
sharing. For example, terminals may be used to communicate with Informa- 
tion retrieval systems to produce bibliographic citations or to access 
bibliographic databases (such as OCLC), to create cataloging records or a 
holdlnis file, or to ascertain which libraries own a requested Item. One 
of the most powerful automated resource sharing tools Is a network online 
circulation control system. Its many benefits Include: 

1 Increased access and speed of retrieval. It Is possible for an 
' Individual to search the holdings of several " ' brar I es very 

quickly, determine the Item's physical location, and •^'"edlately 
know Its availability status (on the shel f . In. cl rcu I atl on on 
reserve, etc.). Location and availability ' o^"'^"^' P^^- 
sonnel time and costs because librarians know where the Item is 
and whether It Is available (rather than sending through an 
Inter library loan request hoping that the item Is owned, and It 
owned, available for loan). 

2 Cooperative collection development and maintenance. Duplication 
' of low priority materials can be reduced; collection development 

by subject can be assigned to members; user demand and patterns 
of borrowing statistics can be generated for ana ysis; and 
Individual library responsibilities for maintaining unique 
resources can be decided. 

3 Simplifying the distribution of lending loads; thereby ey^blIng 
* the system to become a more equitable proposition for -the lending 

llbrarles.^1 

The technical ability to be Instantly aware of the location, as well 



72. U5ld., pp. 223-5. 

73. JMd., p. 225; and DeGennaro. p. 306. 

74. Boals. p. 125; and Nitecki. "Impact of an Online Circulation 
System on Inter library Services." pp. 10-1. 
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as the current aval labi I Ity, of needed' Items In a cost-efficient and 
effective manner will significantly Increase the v lab 1 11 ty of resource 
sharing. 



75. NIteckl. IhlA., p. 10. 
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10. AUTOMATED LIBRARY NETWORKING IN MASSACHUSETTS 
MISSION STATEMENT 



After exploring the Issues of needs assessments, resource sharing, 
networks, barriers to networking, and the role of automation In networking, 
a mission statement for developing an automated resource sharing library 
network In Massachusetts is necessary to serve as a framework for network 
act I V 1 1 1 es : 



MISSION 

Develop cost-effective methods of resource sharing 
that will Increase access to the - I n.f ormat I on 
resources needed by Massachusetts residents by 
promoting cooperative efforts among libraries of 
various types and by reducing barriers to 
networking. 

1. develop and link databases to prov I de_ greater 
access opportunities tp resources; 

2. develop document request and delivery procedures; 
and 

3 develop a program of computer literacy/training 
for librarians without direct access to compu- 
terized network systems. 
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11. 'PRINCIPLES EMPLOYED IN DESIGNING THE RESOURCE SHARING NETWORK 

These principles are considered the basic attributes of a resource 
sharing network In Massachusetts: 

1. . Each Individual has the right to access the Information that 
meets his or hfer needs. ^ 

2. All network services should be provided at a level of operation 
as close to the user as possible. A local I I brpry shou ! d be the user's 
most efficient and appropriate service center. Therefore, network services 
should be provided through libraries as often as possible. The network 
must support local libraries, not compete with them.'° 

3. The objectives of the resource sharing network should beYeal Ized 
without harm to the missions of participating I Ibrarles. although their 
methods of operation Invariably must be adjusted." All libraries have a 
responslbl I Itv to collect the materials needed regularly by their own 
constituents."^ Resource sharing Is not a substitute tor local acquisi- 
tion, only a supplement. 

4. It Is essential that the network enable Individual- 1 Ibrarles to 
maxlml'ze the gains oi resource sharing while allowing for local 
flexibility; network .members must understand and recognize existing 
Individual constraints.^^ 

5 The resource sharing network should be built upon existing 
cooperative systems and existing library strengths. New resource sharing 
systems, built upon strong Individual library col I ecti ons and serv Ices, 
should evolve where existing cooperatives are ho I onger ef f ect I ve. The 
network should not compete with existing arrangements, but rather Improve, 
redirect, and extend those already existing, and offer alternative 
approaches which will prove more valuable and useful. 

6. Networking Is not free. Besides equipment and material costs. 
staff time Is necessary to provide shared services. °' Therefore, each 
participant must be able to balance benefits with Investment. This balance 
need not be measured solely Tn the traditional Interl Ibrary loan concept of 
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net borrowing" versus net lending of materilals.82 Attention also must be 
given to the Increased benefits of Improved access to more resources. A 
cost-bonef It analysis Is an appropriate methodology to study the benefits 
cf netwcrk Investment. ' 

7. «The financial and fiscal basis of the continued operation of 
net^Vk components must depend upon local rather than federal, state, and 
private funding sources. Local funding sources Include assessed m^mbe^shlp 
fees, cost recovery/reimbursement fees, and al locations from the fnstltu- 
tlons. Governmental and private grants and Intermittent local fundralslng 
are unreliable as a financial base since. they are more apt to change 
annual ly. . /:s ' 

8. Resource sharing efforts must not be limited to within the State. 
.When and where econom i ca I I y,. technical ly, and pol 1 1 1 ca I I y _ f eas 1 b I e and 
desirable, the State's resourfce sharing network and Its related services 
should overcome geo-political boundaries, broadening access Into the total 
information resources of the region yand the nation. ^ 



82. NIteckl, "Impact of an Online Circulation System." pp. 10- 
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12. NETWORK STRUCTURE 



Considering the mission statement of^automated resource sharing 
networking and the aforementioned principles ito be utilized in designing a 
network, the library network concept for Massachusetts Is based -upon the 
linking by telecommunications of independent cooperative systems of 
libraries, each with a center that not only coordinates the Internal 
activities of the system, but a I so serves as the cooperative's I Ink w ith 
the center of other systems. The network Is hierarchical In that coopera- 
tive centers communicate with other centers in a planned outward and upward 
process. For users, th I s resource shar I ng network, with I ts I oca I ibas I s 
and hierarchical expansion process, can provide access fo the ful I scope ot 
Information resources to meet their needs. 

The network is designed to Increase access to resources based^ upon a 
decentralized structure composed of independent cooperative systems ot 
several types telecommunicating with other cooperatives to locate needed 
material (documents and/or bibliographic citations), ascertain availability 
status (if technological ly feasible) and place requests for the desired 
Items. Material is del ivered in the, conventional manner, that is, by mall 
or truck, although telefacsimile and digital transmission or other elec- 
tronic means are future considerations, dependent upon technology, costs, 
ef fectlven ss, and need. !. 
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13. ACTIVITIES RELATING TO THE MISSION STATEMENT 



1.0 Develop and Unk bibliographic databases to provide greater access 
opportunities to resources 

The basis of automated resource sharing Is the ability to create 
machine-readable records containing Information, and the capability of 
others to access the database file. This activity Is primarily concerned 
with developing access points Inio the various types of database files to 
Increase the capacity for resource sharing, and linking the access points 
to each other. Another aspect of this activity Is the development of 
Interfaces between catalog I ng/ ILL services and cl rcu I at Ion/ 1 LL services to 
Increase efficiency. 

Database files are accessed for resource sharing by three services: 

search services - database files which provide the searcher with 
bibliographic citations and/or abstracts of resources Indexed In 
the database, or full document text, such as articles, transpor- 
tation schedules, or current news stories. 

cataloging/ ILL service's - database files of shared machine- 
readable bibliographic records which are created by libraries 
■■■ during the cataloging process and which Indicate library owner- 
ship; these files may be searched for Inter library loan purposes. 

cIrculatlon/ILL services - database files of machine-readable 
bibliographic records which not only Indicate ownership but also 
current aval I ab I I Ity (on the shelf and aval lable for loan, in 
circulation, or on the shelf for reference use), to the requester, 
i ' c ,■ ■ ' 

1.1 Develop access points Into the Information resource 

Many libraries I r> Massachusetts have computer and telecommunica- 
tions technologies which give them the capability to access Informa- 
tional resources via search, "cataloging/ ILL, or c I rcu I at I on/ ILL ser- 
vices. Increasing the number of libraries of all types participating 
In these services will Increase the number of access points Into the 
Information resources, thus facilitating the sharing. of resources 
between libraries for the benefit of the user. 



1.1.1 



Expand participation In ocillne clrculatlon/ILlN^trol 
systems where It Is technically and economical I V\^ea- 
slble, and-de'velop new systems where they are needed\ 

Resource sharing i s best f acl I I tated ■ by ut I I I z I ng on I I ne v, 
circulation control systems. Inclusion of the physical location 
and Immediate aval labi I Ity status of the desired Item In the 
accessed database file considerably reduces personnel effort in 
requesting Interl Ibrary loan. . 

"■" Circulation control systems are either btahd-alohe systems 
or network clusters. Stand-alone systems are owned by a single 
Institution, while network clusters are shared by a group of 
libraries such as NOBLE and C/W MARS. Whether or not the circu- 
it 
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latlon control system Is shared or stand-al one, It will be re- 
ferred to as a cIrculatlon/ILL cluster or simply a cluster. 



Because of the Importance of c I rcu I a . I on/ 1 LL clusters In 
facilitating resource shar I ng. existing clusters should be ex- 
panded In Size and scope to Include more libraries as partici- 
pants when and where It Is feasible, considering hardware, 
software, ard other factors- Building on.,exlstIng clusters 
broadens ihe database files by Increasing the number of resources 
access.bie for sharing and also Increasing the number of access 
plolnts Into the shared database file. Furthermore, expanding 
existing clusters saves cosi s by requiring only marginal In- 
creases In nei work systems whi le distributing the operational 
cost burden among rnore participants. 

Several factors seem to be most Influential 'n determining 
the scope of participation 'n a cluster: 

1. population density of the area served; 

2. types of libraries participating; 

3. document del-Ivery systems In place or feasible; 

4. past and current cooperative efforts of participants; 

5. patterns of clientele use and. their needs; 

6. types of network services offered by the system; and 

7. funding aval I ab I e f or ongol ng operations (telecommunica- 
tions Is probably the most variable cost: the farther In 
distance the participant Is from the computer, the higher 
the costs for telecommunications will be), v 

Smaller, geographically unified clusters can provide 
faster reaction and better service than Is presently possible 
within \larger clusters.^' 

When It Is not feasible to Include more participants In 
existing clusters, new, shared, online circulation clusters 
should be" encouraged and developed. 

\ 



Residents need Information, and access to the Information 
resources Is of primary Importance, The means to access Informa- 
tion resources should be available to all users and libraries by 



' 83. William B. Ernst, Jr., "Potential for Growth In Multltype Library 
Cooperation." p. 1^50. 
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a local I Ibrary within a reasonable traveling dl stance of the 
user. Therefore, access points to the resources provided by 
search, cata I og I ng/ 1 LL, and cl rcu I at I on/ 1 LL act rv H I esxa I l ed 
Information Network Centers (INCs) should be developed. INCs are 
a cooperative effort of two or more local libraries (of the sarne 
or different types) In which one library houses- the appropriate 
equipment and serves as the access point for the publ Ic and for 
other librarians that are members of the INC. 

The primary responsibi I Ity of an I NC w I I I be to provide 
access Into sources of Information for resource sharing: 



search services 

INCs will be capable of accessing Information retrieval 
systems for bibliographical citations, abstracts, and 
full document text. 



2. cataloging/ ILL services 

INCs will create machine-readable records of the acquisi- 
tions of the member libraries by using an appropriate 
• cataloging service. These records, which provide the 
physical location (ownership) of holdings, must then be 
placed In an automated system so that they can be 
accessed for resource sharing by other access points. n 

th I s-way,-ma±erJ_aIs_lJLlNC_| Ibrar les are made ava 1 1 ab I e 

for Interl Ibrary loan to other libraries, thereby ex- 
panding the State's resource sharing efforts. 



3. circulation/ ILL services x 4.^ 

• INCs wlhl have the- capab 1 1 Ity of dial-up access to those 
clusters participating In the network for location Infor- 
mation and. If possible, aval lab Ij I Ity status. 

INCs will be able to use any existing document request 
and/or delivery system, and to explore new methods when feasible. 

INCs will possess the appropriate equipment for providing 
dial-up capabi I Ity for search, cataloglng/ILL, and circula- 
tion/ ILL services. A microcomputer and modem with dial-up capa- 
bility (300-1200 baud rate) and the necessary software wJILsejive 
as the primary access tool for these services. Other hardware 
and software (a particular terminal, etc.) may be necessary for 
accessing one or more of the services. 

Criteria for an INC will Include that: 

1. it must be In a library open to users and librarians; 

2. It must be an ongoing, cooperative effort of at least two 
libraries (of the same or different types); 

3 . rt. must prov l de..,a.cc ^'^1^1°^ ^ "^Z ' LL, and 

cIrculatlon/ILL services; 
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4. it must have initial acceptance by search, catalog- 
ing/ILL, and cIrculation/iLL services and participants; 

5. it must document the. need of users and the need and 
willingness of librarians to participate; 

6. it must demonstrate that It possesses sufficient person- 
nel and other resources within the INC membership to 
support continued operations; and 

7. It must share its resources with other libraries. 

Sites for INCs will be distributed considering geography, 
population, and user needs. Start-up and first year's implemen- 
tation costs will be provided to the INC through grants, de- 
pending upon funding available and on a competitive basis. On- 
going operation of an INC must be funded through local arrange- 
ments, such as sharing costs with other libraries In the INC, 
reimbursement fees, and the Wke. 

1.2 Develop telecommunications I Inkages between access points 

The automated resource sharing networl< for Massachusetts is based 
upon telecommunications links between access points and with resource 
sharing search, cataloging/ ILL, and cl rcu 1 atlon/ILL serv I-ces. 

Two types of telecommunications I inks wl I 1 I n I tl a I I y be used, 
both based upon analog and digital telephone lines. "Online" refers 
to a telecommunications link utilizing dedicated (sole-purpose) tele- 
phone linos and modems between access, point hardware (e.g., terminal 

or'mT6r^^BSipirterl aird-a— cWp-Qter^ 

the service. The link Is always "on." that Is. directly connected to 
and under the control of the central processing unit of a computer. 
Because the telephone line is "dedicated." the telephone company 
charges a monthly rate based on the number of lines and the distance 
between the access point and the computer. Although this type of link 
Is very expensive, it Is usually less expensive than dial-up access, 
and It Is probably necessary If the link Is extensively used. 

"Dial-up" refers to a telecommunications link that does not 
depend upon a dedicated line. Although a modem is often used for the 
telecommunications connection, an acoustic coupler can also be used. 
Couplers are not acceptable for online links and not recommended for 
dial-up connections. The technological parameters of the service- 
providing computer will determine whether or not the I ink may be 
onl ine or dial-up. 

Telecommunications links between access points requires dis- 
cussion. 

1. among members within a cl rcu I atl pn/ ILL cluster 

Because members will be participating In a cTuster to pro- 
vide for their local circulation control needs (circulation, 
reserves, etc.) as well as resource sharing, the telecom- 
munications I I nk w I M be on I I ne (ded I cated) from a remote 
terminal to the computer. Modems w I th at I east 1 200 baud 

- — capF(nT'7-aTrd-TTratttTrlBxers-.~-whfe^^^^ 

cated I ines between remote and central sites, are recom- 
mended to reduce telecommunications costs. 
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2. between cIrculatlon/ILL clusters 

The telecommunclatlons linkages between clusters provide the 
most effective approach to automated resource sharing be- 
cause the desired link Is one that can P^-^^Jde both the 
physical location and availability status of the needed 
Item. With this complete Information. ' ' , ' °p 

processing will be very productive since libraries « I > I re- 
ceive, for the most part, only loan requests they can Imme- 
diately satlsfy.^^ 

Linking databases via telecommunications to permit resource 
s a^ng was considered the most vlfb I e _al ternat ve o those 
studied by the Joint Automation Planning Committee s Task 
plrcl on Resource Sharing. Developing a statewide n,o o 
Ilthlc database of bibliographic records.^ I^at6- 
feas ble Is prohibitively expensive. The- need for state 
• 'wide holdings 'information' Is far outweighed by the cost of 
establishing such a database. 

. All clusters should be willing to provide at ' J^^; 
ports on their computer for use by. other a^^^" P°' 
'resource sharing. At least one of the three ports sh d be 
provided for dial-up access; the other Pf^^^" ' ^..'^ 
utilized for either online (dedicated) °'-fddItIonal dial ^p 

I ks. Cooperating I ibrary groups '"-f ' "9 ^"m^^.e'';,"^^^ 

the Roard of Library Comm I ss I oners f or 50$ or more of ^he 

Tolts associated with the central site cl rcu I a tWttlr^rr^ 



costs assoclatea wun Tne i,B....a. ,.'^+ 1^30+ f, ve 

trol system or equipment upgrade must provide at least five 
lercell of their' pofts, but not fewer than t^-e port . for 
telecommunications links from other access PO-it| In.^the 
State To facilitate resource sharing, al I cl usters snou 1 a 
provide toll-free lines for the minimum dial-up port. 

Technically, linkages between two -'"^^^^^^'^^ the's^^^^^^^ 
vendor's computer system should be direct without the need 
for any substantive syste/ns/tel ecommun I cati ons hardware or 
software development. 

Both dial-up and on 1 1 ne (dedicated) links should be possible 
and capable'of providing both physical location and ayaMa- 
b my'status information for the holdings 
bers To share resources- extensively and w'+hout 
ardw'are/sof tware d 1 scr I m I nat I on. te I ecommun 1 cat I ons e^^een 
disparate systems must also be Implemented. Dial-up links 
ca 'probably be made without substantial ^-e loP",^^^^^^^^ 
provide at east physical" location. Avail abl 1 1 ty status is 
^'so desired If 't'can be provided. However the on ne 
(dedicated) telecommunications linkage between disparate 
s/stems should be explored and developed. 



V 

34 wj.JJJm^B,_Rouse__and_Sandra^H^ 

works, p. 1 85. 
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Before telecommunications linkages are made/ technical and 
cooperative agreements between two clusters must, be 
developed. On the technical slde> the two clusters must 
minimally agree on the content and data structure of the 
records to be transmitted, format of queries to be keyed in 
by the requester, communication mechanisms used to transmit 
data; and transmission speed.^^ 

Cooperative, signed agreements between clusters will deter- 
mine the level of services provided. Agreements should 
minimally include how the clusters will be linked; the 
telecommunications costs; when database files will be 
queried; how loan requests will be processed and delivered; 
and i f there will be a^ monetary charge. . For examp I e, two 
clusters may agree that the. telecommunications link will be 
online (dedicated) with the costs shared by all cluster 
members; that the clusters will access each other»s database 
file first; and that there will be free reciprocal borrowing 
using the Regional Public Library System's delivery system. 

The type of telecommunications link used between clusters 
will depend upon the following factors: 

a. a cluster's potential to own the desired resources; 

A directory of cl uster members'^col lection strengths 
and the technical and subject expertise of their per- 

cnnn^l rr>u I H h*^ rnyn p fi pH ^ nd HU tr ihxi te d In a ^U^±—OC- 

onl ine mode to al 1 network access points. One way of 
developing this directory would be to invite librarians 
and other subject specialists (teachers, for example) 
from other I ibraries and institutions to come to the 
library, and analyze the collection.^" 

b. capability of providing both location and availability 
Information; 

c. distance between clusters; and 

d. access to a delivery system. 

Utilizing a dial-up link would require clusters to designate 
a library in each cluster to become the switching point 
between clusters. For example, a remote site in cluster A, 
1 unable to find a resource in the cluster's database file, 
would request the cluster's designated dial-up switching 
point to access cl uster B's database file. (Such requests 
would more than likely be batched.) If an online (dedi- 



85. Martin, p. 22. 

86. Dorothy Sinclair, "Cleveland Case Study," p. 124. 
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cated) I Ink was aval lable. the reijiote s i te ,i n c I uster A, 
unable to find the resource In the database ,f 1 1 e, would 
simply key In a command through the terminal which would 
" cause cluster A's computer to contact cluster B's computer 
and access that database file. There would be no need in 
this type of access for any human Intervention, as the com- 
puters themselves are used as switching points. An online 
(dedicated) link would be more effective In facilitating 
resource sharing between clusters. 

3. between INCs and clusters 

A dial-up telecommunications link from INCs to clusters wH I 
provide the INCs with access to the database file of the 
cluster. As outlined In the section above on the links 
between clusters, INCs and c I usters w i 1 1 a 1 so need to de- 
ve 1 op technl ca 1 and cooperat I ve agreements. Because the 
telecommunications .link Is essentially one-way In +hat the 
INCs lack a local database file. INCs will more than likely 
be responsible for the telecommunications costs unless other 
arrangements are made, such as the recommended +o" '-tree 
line at the cluster, or the cluster and INC agree +o share 
the telecommunications costs and the INC serves as the INC 
for the cluster providing access to search and cata- 
loging/ ILL services, etc. 

Factors Influencing the hierarchical level of cooperation 

tre+w^eTi-wes-^rTtl-clnts-t-er-5--w+l-»-4fve44i4^4i«-^^^q>e^ -e^ 

sources of the cluster, capability of providing location dnd 
C- availability Information through the link, distance from iNC 
to cluster, and delivery systems. 

All linkages are based upon existing telephone te. .nology. 
Alternative modes of linkages Including microwave, satel- 
lite, and cable should be explored and analyzed for fu+ure 
utilization. Additional ly, the quasi-governmental Massa- 
chusetts Corporation for Educational Telecommunications 
(MCET), currently designing a statewide network, should be 
continually monitored for future participatory consideration 
by the Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners as the 
network develops. , 
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1.3 Develop Interfaces between clrciilatlon/ILL control systems and 
cataloging utilities 

The Interface between a c I rcu I at I on/ 1 LL control system and a 
cataloging ut 1 1 Ity( les) provides cluster members with the ability to 
copy bibliographic records from a cataloging database file and Imme- 
diately place those records In the circulation control system's data- 
base, flle.^^ Such a capability ensures that the cl rcu I at Ion/ ILL 
system's database file Is as, up-to-date as' poss I b I e. Add 1 1 1 ona I I y, 
the Interface serves as a time and laborsaving device. To Input cata- 
loging records Into the circulation control database file, cluster 
members must wait for a computer tape of machine-readable records pro- 
vided by the' cataloging utility for merger with the database file, or 
use personnel to re-key the record directly Into the database file. 

Many such Interfaces currently exist utilizing microcomputers, 
"black boxes." or other hardware/sof tware conf Igurat I ons. Cluster 
members utilising a cataloging utility should be encouraged to acquire 
an appropriate cataloging uti I Ity-cIrculatlon/tLL system Interface. 

However, I nter faces between a cat a I og't ng ut I I I ty and c I rcu I a- 
tlon/ILL systems I,n use.by Massachusetts libraries may not exist. 
Such an Interface should be developed for those clusters participating 
in the network. 



2.0 Develop document request and delivery procedures 

As access Into the Information resources of the Corrmonweal th Improves, 
the need for more efficient and effective methodologies to request docu- 
ments for I dan and to ensure thel r del I very Increases. By being able to 
locate materials faster for users, their expectations of actually receiving 
these materials without delay are being raised. 

Most access points Into the information resource will be open to the 
user, and also to the librarian lacking direct access. Questions arise as 
to the role of the access point In providing document request and, delivery 
services to users who are not the primary cllntele of these I Ibrar les and 
to other librarians. As stated In the Principles, the network must support 
the local library, not compete with It. 

A request from a non-primary user or other librarian can be handled in 
three general ways: 

1. the access-point Informs the patron or librarian of the item's, 
location and suggests that the locaL library (of whatever type) 
request the material and Its delivery through that library's 
standard ILL procedures. 

2. the access point forwards the request for the user or librarian 
and asks that the document be del ivered to the user's or 
librarian's I oca I library or the most appropr I ate II brary on a 
de l I very system. 



87. Epstein, p. .434. 
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3. the access point requests the document and handles Its del Ivery 

The cost of providing these services ' "^^«^^^f 'J^ 
3 Access points open to the public must provide alternatlvie 1 as a 
minimum Alternative 2 Is recommended since the access point may have the 
mianrr^forrard a r s electronically, thus Improving turnaround time, 
r use? use the 'local library to receive the document which I nc udes 

the library In, the networking process. Depending "P°" J^^^^^^f? " ^"ge 

employed (online or dial-up), the cost for requesting an ' j^m w I I be 
negligible to marginal. Alternative 3 will be more costly =ho"ld be 

available to non-primary users and other_. librarians on a =°=Yf "'^^"[f^'!^j3 
basis If the access point library desires It and the user or librarian Is 
willing to pay the cost. 

The automated resource sharing network In Massachusetts J ' ' ^ ^e "^^^Jl 
sarlly hierarchical. Access points technically can only search 6ne data 
base file at a time, and cooperative arrangements between dusters, ana. 
bitween INCs and clusters, will help structure the <i^^ ' "9 ' "? 

patterns Into a hierarchical network. Linking cl rcu I at I on/ con+r°> 
systems with other clusters, and INCs with clusters. J' ' ' ' ^ J " 
horizontal patterns of lending and borrowing between libraries Replacing 
the present pattern of upward, vertical borrowlng.88 This Is like y to 
result in less demand at the next higher level clusters ad la 
libraries lacking cl rcu I at I on/ 1 LL systems). Many ' ' 'f/^'l^' ^J^Je o^ 

members of the network will readily borrow from each othe. . ^Ms type ot 
-coooerat lon w-I-l I -f^l-our-Uh --once_suf f l.cI ent. I nput, has been made^ 
c?us^er dL?abase f Iles.89 Such a hierarchy wll I al low larger and spec a 
Hbrarles to function as last recourse centers and to g I ve more attent.on 
to those requests which they are best equ I pped to hano I e. 



2.1 Document requests 

Once the.hold^lngs of the network are ' f^^^,' [ l .^\;'eVToc;t I on 
next step Is to place a request for the desired Item. When o^t °^ 
Information Is provided. Items will not be '^^^^I'^^J'^f^^^^^^^^^^^ 
that do not own them. With the addition of ^''H^^^^ ^^^"^ 
access Dolnts will probably not request Items that cannot be Immedl- 
Seirde^lvered. This wlli'most likely result in reducing the average 
total time to satisfy a request, because +"7^^°""^/ ' ^f^"" H'To 
duced If the borrower can reduce the amount of work the lender has to 



do. 
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Using electronic means to Identify +l^^ foldings and to transmit 
the request Increases the success rate and Is more efficient. When 
Iver possible, the request should be placed in machine-readable form 
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In online realtime rather than In a batch mode so that processing caij 
begin Immediately.^^ 



There are three methodologies for requesting Items: 

1. online or dial-up In realtime (node-to-node) 

In this mode. • the borrower places a. request for the 
document after the database file has been searched and 
the ownership record located. The Item desired Is imme- 
diately placed on a systemwide hold^ and the lender's 
computer sends a message to the lender and borrower that 
the item has been reserved. 

In some c I rcu I atlon/ I LL control systems, the computer 
lacks the capabiluty to inform the lender of the request. 



by telephone/ mail, or electronic mail. 

2. batched and electronically mailed by dial-up 

Commonly known as an EMS (electronic mall system), this 
alternative offers the rapid transmission of messages 
between two or more computers or terminals connected by 
telephone lines, satellite, microwave, or other transmis- 
sion medium.55 



"A"'b'FtchelJ~SYstem-w-M-|~r^qtrfT'e^ 

efforts. Not every cl uster member will have d I rect ac- 
cess to a computer-based message system to communicate 
with other cl usters, since it requires dial-up capability 
(microcomputer or terminal) and commuhications software. 
All INCswIII possess the necessary. capab I I ity. More 
likely, a cluster member provided with, the necessary 
hardware and software would be designated to coordinate 
the activity. Requests from other cluster members would 
be forwarded to the designated member and manually 
batfched for electronic transmission to a Public Data 
Network (PDN) or 'another microcomputer. Requests from 
other c I usters and INCs would be received ai the desig- 
nated library and disseminated to cluster members. 

There are two proven options: 



a. electronic mall through PDNs or Value Added Networks 
(VANs) (computer-based message systems) 

• PDNs and VANs. such as TYMNET and TELENET, are opera- 
tors of packet-switching networks which are shared, 
leased lines to transmit messages from any dial-up or 
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dedicated line terminal to a host computer. The host 
computer has the capability of creating and storing 
electronic ma 1 1 boxes that a sender can use to leave a 
message for 'another' person or Institution. In fact, .a 
sender can leave the same message with several mall- 
boxes at the same time, greatly reducing personnel and 
telecommunications costs. , 

Electronic mall through PDNs or VANs has several ad- 
vantages for document requests: 

1. Improved turnaround time since messages are In ih^ 
electronic mailbox Instantaneously whether or net 
the recipient Is there; 

2. cost savings due to less typing, selection of time 
to send and receive, ease of use. and reduction of 
manual mal I Ing procedures; 

3. easy address, storage, and retrieval; and 

4. reduction of backlog of requests to be typed, 
sorted, proof read, ^and mal led.^^ 

It requires that both the borrower and lender use the 
same EMS (such as ONTYME II) and are aware of each 
other's mailbox address. 



b. microcomputer to computer or to another microcomputer 
(node-to-node) 

Microcomputers offer speedy and relatively Inexpensive 
communications. Requests can be keyed onto floppy 
disks offline and edited as necessary. Transmission 
of the reques;ts on the floppies to a computer or to ^ 
another microcomputer can be Implemented automatical ly / 
using a moderp when telephone rate^ are low.^^ 

This option requires both ends to have computers (two 
micros or one micro and a computer) and communications 
software that are compatible (not . necessarl ly Identi- 
cal).. Both computers must be powered pn. for transmis- 
sion and reception which usually means, that the com- 
puters must be on throughout the night In order to 
take advantage of the lowest tel ephone\ rates. An 
electronic timer, similar to the type used In homes to 
turn on lights at a predetermined time, could be, 
Instal led to turn computer equipment on and off. In 
addition, a program could be written that would enable 
a computer to send requests to several other computers . 



1^^"94. DeJohrrr"Use"oif ElectTonllTMal I tor ITL," pp. 

95. Beth GIvens, "Montana's Use of MIcrocomupters for ILL," pp. 260-2. , 
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consecutively throughout a time period, thereby In- 
creasing the efficiency of the request process. 

3. use of the U. S. Postal Service, commerlcal delivery sys- 
tems, the Regional Public Library System, or other, simi- 
lar modes 

Although slower than electronic means, these alternatives 
are aval I ab I e. 

'■ * 

2.2 Document del I very ^ 

Although access points will be able to locate a resource, ascer- 
tain Its availability, and request Its delivery online, the delivery 
mode for the near future will be painfully slow. Electronic document 
delivery Is technically feasible, available- and expensive. - 

The document delivery mode chosen to f I I I a request shjould- 
utilize the fastest, cheapest, and most reliable means avallableJ It 
Is assumed that any monetary charges are borne by the requeslting 
library or'by the patron on a cost recovery basis. The choice of 
technology to Implement del Ivery Is a function of several factors; 
distance, resoonse time necessary, size of Item, and cost of service 
are primary. Six alternative modes should be considered for non- 
electronic delivery - patron, U. S. Mall, overnight commercial deliv- 
ery systems. UPS, cluster couriers, and the Regional Publ Ic Library 
System. 

It may be that document retrieval by the patron will be the 
fastest. and most uti I Iz^d resource sharljig mode. It places I Ittle 
cost on the user's library, although direct costs are Incurred by the 
lender. As outlined I n Pr I ncl p les, Interllbrary I oan to the user's 
local library Is preferred because the network should not compete 
with, but enhance, local library services. '' ' 

The U. S. Mai! Is also an of t-us?d means of document delivery 
because of the reduced library postal rate. However, document deliv- 
ery by the Post Office Is slow and certainly unpredictable. AithQugh 
much faster, the, Post Offjce's Express Mall and' other overnight c:om- 
merclal delivery systems^such as Purolator and/Federal Express are 
expensive. ' / 

United Parcel Service (UPS) delivers to all /communities In Massa- 
chusetts. If a library has In-house pick-up an/d delivery. It offers 
convenience and greater . speed than mailing l^lbrary rate and it is 
cheaper than the overn Ight systems* It Is, however, more expensive 
than postal library rate and not as fast. / 

The fastest, mode of document delivery within a circulation/ILL 
cluster would be an exclusive shuttle or coiir I er between members. 
However, its disadvantages Include start-up and maintenance costs., for 
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vehicle and perscxinel. Additionally, It would be seriously * I Iml ted In 
delivery fo other clusters or cl us.ter^ courl ers outside Its geo- 
graphical range. 

One of the most viable document del I very systems^ Is that of the 
Regional Public Library System. Its scope Includes all municipal I ties 
with. I Ibrarles I n the Commonwea I th. Unf ortunratel y, the system Is 
' restricted to public' libraries. Also, there Is no scheduled document 
del Ivery via the Regional System between the Eastern Massachusetts 
Regional System and those of the Central and Western Regions. ; ^ 

With planning, a legislative amendment, and Increases In the 
Regional budgets, the presen.t Regional System could expand Its deliv- 
ery systems to Include non-public library INCs, non-public <?Ircula- 
tlon/ILL cl uster members, afid other specl'al, academic, and school 
participants In the muitltype resource sharing network. Additionally, 
weekly or twice weekly connections between Regional Systems cou\d be 
scheduled, ensuring a flow of material from.one.end of^the statls to 
the other. Such an effort would. In more cases, be faster and cheaper 
than postal library rates (less preparation of materials In using the 
Regional System) and cheaper, although not as fast as UPS and.cluster 
shuttles. 

Although not a component of the network, another source of de- 
i Ivery Is the document or Information broker* a commercial dealer 
providing resources on demand. Access^polnts. part leu I ar I y INCs, may 
want to use document or Information brokers to assist users In 
securing resources needed (at a cost) more quickly than the network 

could del Iver. ^ - 

> 

Ful! 'text databases provided through search services are one 
means of acquiring documents electronically. Although currently few. 
In number (NEXIS and LEXIS are among the most popular), fuh\. text 
search service databases are growing both In number and In scope, and 
undoubtedly wl I I become a more. Important mode of electronic docijtfip^Jt • 
delivery. | i 



Future considerations of full or p'artlal text electronic document 
del Ivery should Include telefacslml I e and tel etext/v I deotext.^ Tele- 
facsimile transfer requires compatible equipment at both ends of the 
transmission, the product being a "photocopy" of the .original.' Vir- 
tually all tel^acslmlle machines can transmit via analog; (voice 
grade) telephone lines.. 'However, analog transmission Is slow and has 
poor Image resolution. High-resolution, submlnute, digital teiofac- 
s I ml I e mach I nes -transm 1 1 faster, thus_..redu.cln5 the tel ecommun I est! ons 
costs, while offering better qual Ity output. Digital machines can 
•transmit on ana I og or d I'g I ta I telephone lines, or such broad band 
media as coaxial cable, fiber optic cable, microwave, and satellite. 



Because of the aval I ab 1 1 I ty/pf other forms of electronic mal I , 
document del (very Is the only application In which facsimile has the 
potential of offering significant benefits. The transm I ss-lon of 
Interllbrary loan requests Is more appropriately handled by computer-, 
b asedr~+e'recomlnWl MtTo : 
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Vldeo+ext and teletext systems encompass the concept of Remote 
Electronic Access and Delivery of Information (READI), the delivery of 
Information Into the home or office. VIdeotext ut I I I zes coax I a I • 
cable, fiber optics cable, microwave, or satellites to link the home 
or office to a remote computer which stores ' "^/^-"^^ ' 7; . ^ 
searcher. In a two-way Interactive mode, queries a desired file and 
requests Information transmitted to a telvlslon. terminal, or computer 
screen. Teletext Is designed for limited Information retrieval and Is 
active In one direction.^ ^ . 

A vIdeotext system could provide remote access to the I Ibrary's 
online catalog, community calendar. Information and referral f lie. or 
other databases to, locate and deliver Information. Libraries wh ch 
are capable of videptext (or even, iimlted to- teletext) should develop, 
?or themselves, or in coordination with their oca I agenc es. new 
Information files and make old files e I ectron I ca I I y ava I I ab I e. The 
network could provide a source for developing and sharing databases,- 
Furthermore, the public library will have to maintain publ I=c terminas 
m public locations outside the library to provide services to people 
without termlnals.^^ ^ 

-0-+f,er-TecTTTro|-ore-s f^^^^ 

document deJ ivery and should be ^ont i nual I y monitored For example, 
large quantities of data may be stored on digital optical disks for 
transmission via various media, or the disks themselves may be de- 
livered for on-site or remote viewing. 

. i . 

3.0 Develop a program of co-puter I Iteracy/tralnlng f or librarians who" are 
without direct access to computerized network systems 

Manv l ibrarians In "Massachusetts "w 
tlon/iLL clusters Tn the near future. However, with the combination of the 
" nfo mat^o exp oslon" and the "computer revolution." all "brarians must 
bL awa're'of aut'omated technol og les emp I oyed ^^'/^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
library management. A program must' be Implemented by which librarians witn 
various types 6f technical skills can share their expertise. 

Clrculatlon/ILL cluster members must be willing to demonstrate the 
resource sharing capabilities of their hardw.are to librarians 'ack ng such 
equipment. Workshops and programs sponsored by the clusters would increase 
librarians' understand fng of applied technology. 

For many librarians, the capabilities and equipment utilized by the 
INCs may offer both an insight to. ^nd participation in. resource sharing 
act vmes thereby increasing their awareness of computers and automation 

M\ mG-w-l i I possess -the hardware and -software to access sMLch^ cata- 

l<^4ng/TLL, and clrculatlon/ILL services. INCs should sponsor workshops 
demonstrating these services: ho. Information retrieval searches are 

98. Sweeney. "Remote Electronic Delivery of Information through 
L Ibrar las." pp. 1 8-9. 
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HpciJaned- the Interllbrary loan mechanisms;" and h.ow requests for documents 
are fn mated in the netlopk. Suoh workshops would yield at 'east two 
benefits: first, I i brar i ans would gain f better .understand ing of, a^^^^^^^^^ 
..c^nr.P . h.'rlnn and the network, and learn^f service s that w i U^a^s§.LSt 
their users to meet their information needs;, and second, the INC and the 
MbraVia^s ma/ utilize the available technology to embark on a loca 
resource sharing effort. An example of the latter would bfe to have a local 
or area union list of serials, large print books, or other resources com- 
piled on a microcomputer for access by participants. Also, an information 
and- referral f i I e or community calendar could be loaded Into a ^ 
computer da^tabase for editing, printing, and updating, or ^1 bl log^aph ies of 
unique and special resources.of f ered by the pari icipating libraries could 
be developed. • , 

Librarians must airo expand the uses of automated/techno! og i esj n 
library management. By ut i I i 2 i ng of f-the-she I f software, I NCs can helP 
librarians in developing ski Ilk in such applications a 1°:;^ Pro^^l^'^^' 
scheduling^ budgeting and stat i st i ca I ana lysi s to assi st them -"^na- 
qerial reporting and decision-making. In addition, personnel in +he INCs 
■ fan work with librarians to explore the uses of 
library-related tasks as local 'indexing and the creation of in-house data 

bases.. _ _ -- -1- --^ — - - : — — 
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14. STANDARDS 



"^+-anda^ Ss~ ■ are -nece ssar-y^-^-n—afvy-^ooper-at- Iv-e- I n th o aut enra-ted 

■ resource sharing network, objective or technical standards will adopted 
to faclMtate the coordination of .source sharing In a network environment 
by ensuring con.pat 1 b i M ty.^"' ^ It is acknowledged that when accepting 
standards, there Is a cerfain loss of local autonomy; however, this loss of 
autonomy is compensated by greater access to materials outside one's own 
collection. Furthermore, there Is a cost to fol I ow I hg standards. Howeve*-, 
there is also a cost to not following standards - costs in duplication of 
' effort and In falling to receivo the benefits from resource sharing. 

Bibliographic control consists of those activities which are necessary 
to create and organize recor s identifying and describing^ library 
materials. Cataloging ilems nt i I i z i ng cata I og i ng codes, ar rang i ng i tem s 
and records for retrieval, and creating the record structure are some of 
these activities. If the objective is to share resources between 
cluster , and between INCs and clusters, a method of communicating biblio- 
graphic data between access points is needed. By standardizing the struc- 
ture, c: i.-nt designation, and data content of the records, a high degree 
of compui ■ hIJ.Jty can *e achj^ved.!^ : — ^.i- 

Bibliographic control for the network must be based upon standardized 
cataloging rules (currently AACR2) and compatibi I ity with the MARC format 
of the Library of Congress. Machine-readable bibliographic records pro- 
duced by a catalog i ng uti I J ty or serv-ice shou I d be consi stent w i th AACR2 
and MARC for any library using the utility or service. L i brar i es that 
participate as, or with, the Information Network Centers must agr^ee to 
accept AACR2 (o^ successor) and MARC (or succ^issor) as requirements to 
receive funding from the Board of Library Commissioners. BibI iographic 
database f 11 es on" c i rcu I at i on/ » LL control systems shou I d utilize these 
standardized cataloging rules and record format. Cooperative library 
groups receiving funds from the Board of^ Library Commissioners for 50% or 
more of the costs associated with the central site ci rcu I at 1 on/ 1 LL control 
system or equipment upgrade must agree to install a system that can support 
both standards and the necessary, b I b I i c^raph 1 c authority control. However, 
applying these standards Immediately may not be economical ly feasible 
because of the disk storage necessary for 'he MARC format. In that situa- 
tion, the record structure mjst be MARC compatible, designed to be expanded 
' to a f ul ler MAP.C record by providing tne database f I le/record structure 
without further input to a bibliographic conversion vendor. 
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A common format for bibliographic record structure will facilitate 
resource sharing communications between c I rcu I atl on/ I LL systems. Before a 
circulation/ ILL cluster develops Its record structurerother structures 
' . H ' ; , . . ; u 1, d L> y M d b d Cll weTtT'¥y s f emy "sTi o u1 6" h e_£xp-Lor.e.di_fjor-_a.d,optJ.on...-ar- 
^:naption. Cooperative I Ibrary groups receiving funds from the Board of 
Library Commissioners for 50% or more of the costs associated with, the 
central site cl rcu I atlon/ 1 LL control system or equipment upgrade, must agree 
to adopt a database record structure that will allow for -telecom mtjn I cat Ions 
of bibl lographic data content with c I rcu I at I on/ I LL systems of similar 
technical specifications and with other c I r c u I at I on / I LL systems 
participating In the resource sharing network. 

A common record f6rma> can be communicated between systems with 
similar technical specifications. However, to effect! vel y share, resources, 
cnmmii-ications protocols between disparate cluster systems, and between 
; C--^ r i clusters, must be developed and I mp I emented. ' Technical agree- 
ments between- cl usters, and between INCs and , c I usters, should Include the 
format of the queries t6 be keyed In f or^ respon se, the commun I cat Ion 
mechanism used to transmit data, tran sm I ss I on speeds, and the eg u J pment 
which allows the linking of communication andjcontrol equipment. 

Although the technical agreements wm specify the telecommunications 
protoco I s used by "the c lljsteFs' and TNCSV some" programmatrca i and techn 1 ca I 
standards can be stated. To facl I 1 tate resource sharing communication, 
cooperative library groups receiving funds from the Board of Library 
Commissioners for. 50? or more of the costs associated with the central site 
circulation/ILL control system, or equipment upgrade must agree to provide 
five percent of the total number of ports, but not fewer than three ports, 
for telecommunications with other network access points. One of these 
ports must be available for dial-up communications. 

INCs will receive funding to acquire dial-up communications 
capability. Modems acquired must be capable of transmitting at 12u0 baud 
with downward capabi I i ty to 300 baud. Operating at the higher baud rate 
will proportionally decrease assocl&ted telecommunications costs. 

Elements of an inferl Ibrary loan request form must be agreed to In the 
-technical and cooperative agreements between clusters, and between INCs and 
'clusters. As often as possible, INCs and clusters should share ILL request 
forms. Additionally, clusters and INCs may choose to utilize an electronic 
man system (other than OCLC) through a Public Data Network (PDN) or a 
Value Added Netw.ork (VAN), such as Telenet, Tymnet, or Unlnet, to request 
documents and other resources. Because of Its Increasing use, documented 
effectiveness, and popularity with resource sharing I I brary cooperat I ves 
throughout the United States and to facl I itate communications through a 
common PDN, ONTYME II is recommended as the electronic mall system. All 
INCs will be provided with initial membership and must a^ree to Its annual 
review. 
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Although use of telefacsimile as a mode for document del I very must be 
delayed until the future, libraries In Massachusetts may need this tech- 
nology. In particular, to share resources with libraries In other parts of 
the country. To ensure compatlb 1 1 Ity between machines of different manu- 
facturers, the Consultative Committee for International Telephone and Tele- 
graph (CC I IT) has developed telefacsimile standards. Group I machines use 
analog transmission at six minutes per page, while Group II can transmit 
and receive at three minutes per page. Group III Is submlnute, digital 
telefacsimile transmission. Because of the better qual Ity^and conslderab le 
telecommunications savings of using digital transmission technology. It Is 
recommended that libraries desiring telefacsimile capab N I ty acqui re CCITT 
Group III equipment with downgrade compatibility to at least^Group 1,1 to be 
compatible .with 'the facsimile being used In other libraries. 

Standards utilized within the network will be evoKitl onary as the 
technology and the network develop. The Network Advisory Comm.Ittee will 
continual I y monitor standards pol Icles and operations. 
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15. FUNDING 



. Funding network operations is one of the ma or barriers to resource, 
sharing in Massachusetts. Undoubtedly, the basis of financing the com- 
Donents of the network will be a combination of 1) local, state, and 
federal funds and 2) revenues generated by membership and cost recov- 
ery/reimbursement fees. 

The most successful networks are those. in which member libraries have 
made a significant commitment, with funds from their operating budgets and 
view the services as an integral part of their essential operations.' 
lical funds should be provided to the library for participation in the 
automated resource s>.aring network because it } \-°''\^°''r^^'^^^^^^^^ 
the effort toward self-sufficiency. In many instances dollars a--^ Jelng 
reallocated within library budgets to buy access +V ""7,^/^™! 
ierials owned by other I i br ar i es.^ 0^ funding network operations becomes 
workable when the library recognizes its role and begins to view f. nance as 
the fueJ/t^Qr -the .network, not its chief stumbling block. 

The initial establishment of network access points - circulation/ILL 
control systems and I NCs - requires considerable capital for hardware, 
software, site preparation, and associated costs. Adopting computer tech- 
nology will require significant changes in library budgeting. T'he -"ajor 
probiems are finding the needed caoltal and convinc ng 'brary funders tha. 
capital investment is necessary.^ 0^ Lack of capital s I 1 ke I y to be an 
increasingly difficult problem because of limited financial resources, and 
because the annual budget process encourages spending and impedes d-ccumula- 
tion-of funds for future capital gains. 

Local capital funds should be provided to the library for network 
participation. However, since it Is a stated goal of the Board of Library 
Commissioners to increase access to the information resources of the Com- 
monwealth, the Board should provide capital funding, as feasible, for 
installation of central site ci rcu I at I on/ ILL controKsystems the estab- 
lishment and first year's implementation costs of +h%l NCs. The Board of 
Library Commissioners should al s.o approach the General Court for additiona 
state funds for capital Investment In the resource sharing network. Any 
funding administered through the Board of Library Commissioners for c rcu-. 
lation/ILL control systems and INCs would 'je conditional upon recipients 
agreeing. to meet requirements specified throughout this document. = 
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Because of the f I nanc la |. unpred I ctab i I I ty of categorical grants, local 
network participants must be responsible for the system^s operational 
costs. Only those clusters and INC5 that can be maintained w Ithout grant 
money will be viable In the long run. Local financial resources may be 
scarce, therefore, librarians must begin to think In terms of market crea- 
tion and realize that Improved services- If they are truly Improved and 
desired by users, will Inevitably create an Increased market which will 
result In provision for increased resources.^ ^ ^ Because of "constra 1 nts on 
exlst.Ing federal and local funds, the Board of Library Comm 1|SS I oners should 
approach the General Court for functional costs associated with the 
resource sharing network' including increasing the ava I 1 ab i Ti ty of machine- 
readable bibliographic records, telecommunications, and reimbursing part or 
all of the transactional costs assoc 1 ated with hierarchical resource 
sharing.* 

The primary source of revenue for maintaining clusters and INCs will 
be membership fees paid by libraries from their operating budgets. . For 
cluster members, tt^e fees will provide for equipment maintenance, telecom- 
munications, and services provided 'by the^c luster for the I ibrary., INGs 
are the cooperative venture of at least two libraries and associated costf> 
can.be proportionally shared between or among the libraries. 

The automated resource sharing network Is based upon telecommunica- 
tions linking access points. Obviously, the telecommunications between 
remote cluster members and the cluster's' central* site computer Is a local 
cost because it su pports an essen 1 1 a I library operation. Telecommunica- 
tions costs between clusters, and between INGs and clusters, are shared and 
specified in the cooperative agreements. However, because of the Imporr 
tance of telecommunications, to the network, the Board of Library Commis- 
sioners should ask the General Court to provide additional sfate 'Mn 
and assistance which would reduce some of the costs associated v ■ 
telecommunications links between clusters, and'between INCs and- cl ui-'er^- 
Such assistance could include the provision of a to! I -free 1 Ine for eac^- 
cluster or a "library network rate" for reducing telecommunicat'^r!3 ccstis. 
Another alternative would include establishing and operating or connectinci 
with a Pub lie Data Network (PDN) or a Value Added Network (VAN), such <3i 
telenet, for computer-based message switching between access points ^u<i/cr 
host computers. The evol v I ng Massachusetts Corporation for Ecjr.oi i c^f 
Telecommunications (MCET) network should be utilized when feasible "-o ri^n-.e 
technology and reduce the costs of linking access points, 

c 

Another source of operational funds for clusters and INCs co.st 
recovery/reimbursement fees assessed to other libraries and users. Iv Is a 
mistake to insist upon an ad hoc principle that libraries f^Jst never offer 
extra servVces supported by fees. !t is both ethical and fessl^^'le to 
charge users for special Ized services which go beyond the current community 
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standard for use. 1^*2 Each given library service is no+ ^^^ee but ?b 
almost always Institutionally supported. The supporting Institution « com- 
munTty bulfn^ss, school/ etc. - has given the library direction on the 



I eve i ot serv i ces i-r— T-etprM-o:>— o>^u_n_i^, — — 
beyond this level .appear to be cost recoverable. 

Open and unimpeded access to Information Is Iniportant. ^-^^^^ +° 

know and to learn Is essential In a democratic society. Fee o^.oonents 
a?qle that charglng^any fees would Impede access. Fee proponent, argue 
?[a? taxpayers.' business managers, and educational -dn,lnlstraiv.s can o^^ 
afford to subsidize purely private goods, ^j^at Is, services whlcn benaflt 
individuals alone, not society as a whole. 

A middle ground between proponents and opponents of fees Includes 1) 
.ub.Idv or support for libraries so that basic Information c.n ^« Prpv ded 
f ree tl users and 2) fees for services which are tal lored to In. vidua! Ized 
needs Many libraries now Impose restrictions on u.e cf library 

reso ^ces for non-'prlmary clients. Fees for basic public I Ibr^y services 
such as entry to a library, a library card, or resource referre! Informa 
"on, are p7actlcaily, polItlcaNy, and ' ■ osoph I ca I I y ..aov sab , 
I brarles should provide a reasonable level of service ':o rons at 
\tor LdIt tonally public libraries must consider rec juPix^a I borrow 

for services where costs are readily Identifiable sucn as top 
notices- cost materials, or equipment rental. 

There are several arguments for support of fee-basod serylces to 
supplement free basic services-. 

1 without fees, the library Is limited by its;.»rfget to offering 
only those services for which the library cz.. p-r.K up +he entire 
bill. Relaxing the library's stand on f e^e. «.ll give It more 
scope to offer a wider rancje of services. 

■ 2. The support derived f ronv f ees will cushion the Impacts of shifts 
In the level of institutional, support. 

3. The choices made by users willing to pay for services will pro- 
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vide librarians with a vitally needed form of visibility and 
feedback Indicating which services are most valued and which ones 
are Inefficient or uselessJv^ ' . 



The most common pricing scheme Is for the I 1 brary to absorb the In- 
direct costs and pass along. the costs Incurred directly for the sef-v'ce. 
Assessments for a given fee should be sufficiently documented s°+hat users 
would know how the fee was calculated, and fees should be transf errab I e to 
a third party, such as a business. 

People will pay ^or services If by using the service, they can save 
time. If the library does not save them time, they will go elsewhere. 
ller^ should be no charge for basic services, nor should all "ser groups be 
expected to pay for specialized s6rvlces.121 However. It |2P'"I^®'^^ k !h 
o?fer a serv'cl for a fee rather than not offer It at al l.^p Fees should 
be used only.to.supplement support from the primary financial source, not 
supplant It. ! . 

Services between clusters, and between INCs and clusters, can.be cost 
recoverable/relmburslble subject to state and local "^ws and the netw k 
cooperative agreements.- Being charged for loans can be a problem to 
Nbrarlesl What often occurs Is that libraries will byP^-V'°Jft Mbe at 
charging for loan§. thereby putting more stress on I 1 brar les w 1th, liberal 
Sing pollcles.1^ The cooperative agreements between dusters, and be- 
tween l-NCs and clusters, will result In the development of a hierarchical 
resource sharing network, ideal ly, there should not be /^^^ for l°aas 
among cluster members: , free reciprocal ' "9 A M mL anS ■ 

should be one of the benefits of belonging to the cluster A' I INCs^and 
those cooperative I Ibrary groups receiving funds f rom ^^^^ Board of L brary 
Commissioners for 30% or more of the costs associated ..the centra^ site 

clrculatlon/ILL control system or equipment upgrade should aS^^ +° 
reciprocal borrowing and/or Interl Ibrary loan among members of +he cluster 
and participants In an INC. Higher up I n the hi erarchy, though fees for 
InteMlbrary' loan may be imposed because the 

tinuous cooperation with each other has decreased. X'^.^.lf" °^ 
reasonable and reflect cost recovery or ' •"b";-^,^^";- , '^ff '^lo 
recommer d thot the f ees te assessed against Individual I ibrarles, not the 
cluster as an entity, unless agreed to in the cooperative agreement. 
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16. GOVERNANCE 



Governance, In the context of a library network. Is concerned with the 
relationships among the participants and Institutions with respect to 
accessing the Informational resources, communication' between access points, 
and document request and delivery systems. l^"* In essence, governance 
Includes the basic definition and continuity of the purpose and existence 
of the cooperative eiiorf.^^^ . As such, governance is a political process 
In which the conflicting or, at least, divergent views of the participants 
are reconciled. The problem Is that all the participants hold stakes which 
they may be willing to Invest but are reluctant to lose. So the process ot 
governance must recognize all the stakeholders and provide the means for 
reconcl I Ing their differences. . The role of governance Is to assure the 
preservation of diverse objectives while achieving jointly perceived objec- 
tives. 

It Is Important to distinguish between governance and management. 
Management Is concerned w I th operational decisions used to achieve network 
coals and objectives. Governance permits those using the network to ex- 
press their Interests and concerns, and to establish goals and objectives 
as welJ as the policies by which goals and objectives are to be 
achieved.^ 27 . . ■ ' 

There are three Instruments which provide the legal mechanism for 
establishing a library network: 

1. a statute enacted by a legislative body; 

2. articles of Incorporation together with bylaws; and 
- 3. a contract or series of Interlocking contracts. 

Four general types of governance structures are created from the legal 
mechanisms: 

1 qovernmental 1 Ibrary network - created directly pursuant to a 
statutory mandate to act p.s agencies of their respective gov- 
ernmental level (federal I. state, or local); 

2. quasi-governmental library network - an Independent entity 
created by statute, sustained by fees, and given specific powers; 
and ' 

3. nonprofit, non-stock, membership corporation library network - a 
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separate legal entity, tax-exempt. 1 28 - 

4. formal agreements formal agreements Involving two or more muni- 
cipal Itles to lease or purchase computer equipment to provide 
specific data processing services as authorized by M.G.L., Chap- 
ter 40, sections 4 and 4A. 

A fifth type of governance structure w Ithout legal Identity or status 
Is the unincorporated association and cooperative, a collection of Institu- 
tions Joined together jn an Informal manner for a common purpose. 

The activities ipf a network are framed by agreements among the par- 
ticipants. Four baslj: kinds of agreements exist: 

1. an Informal agreemeint - mutual decision to cooperate, not binding 
upon the*^ paVtlcI pants, . with the disadvantage of not providing a 
formal, unambiguous record of the agreement to cooperate; 

i 

2. written agreement - lists the activities In vrhlch members have 
agreed to cooperate (a written, enforceab I e agreement Is espe- 
cial ly needed If ond library comes to depend on another, whether 
or not there Is a transfer of funds); 

3. constltutFon - states the purpose of the organization and enu- 
merates the titles of officers and rules for membership; and 

4. articles of Incorporation - contains the same kind of Information 
as the constitution, but Is'^ more formal document that Is filed 
with the state government and estabi ishes the cooperative as a 
legal entity.*- Incorporation of fers several advantages: it pro- 
vides the cooperative with the rights and privileges of a legal 
body, makes It e?5sler to enter I nto contracts, and fixes legal 
responslbl j Ity providing I Imlted I I ab 1 I I ty f or the I nd i v I dua I 
.members, 

The purpose of the network In Massachusetts Is to voluntarily co- 
ordinate, facilitate, and Improve access to the Information resources of 
libraries In the State. Objectives Include providing cooperative develop- 
ment and maintenance of common bibliographic and holdings databases, de- 
veloping and operating systems for cooperative use of cataloging data, 
cooperative acquisitions and other formfe of resource sharing, and 
developing and implementing procedures for ^ument request and delivery. 
The network is not to interfere with the prerogatives of existing library 
boards. The network participant- w 1 1 I continue to enjoy autonomy without 
diminution of authority since the powers of the network, expressed mainly 
through cooperative and technical agreements, relate only to the activities 
and programs of the network itself. Its pr I mary. concern is increasing 
access to resources. 
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It Is recommended that /our different, written agreements and three 
governance structures be the legal basis of ci rcu ! ati on/ ILL control system 
clusters. Information Network Centers (INCs), and the telecommunications 
links between acc ess poin ts which de fine the automated resource sharing 
network. ' ' 

Formal, written agreements need to exist to define network activities 
and responsibilities: 

1 Between the Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners and 
clrculatlon/IiL control system clusters and INCs when elther 
rocelve funding administered through the Board. 

Based upon the percentage of total funding for the project and 

—the share of funds appi led that are provided through the Board, 

these contractual agreements will specify t:ie responsibilities 

required of fund recipients, many of wh.ich have been noted in 
this document. For example, cooperating library groups racejvlng 
funds through th.e Board ^or 50% or. more of the costs associ'ated 
with the central site system or equipment upgrade must agree to 
install 3 system that cTan support the MARC format. AACR2, and 
authority control ; adopt a database record structure that will 
allow for telecommunication of bibliographic data content; pro- 
vide' for network use five percent of the total tiumber of ports, 

but not few.er than three pbrts. one of which is for dial-up; 
agree to free reciprocal borrow i ng and/or Inter library loan among 
members of the cluster; have their cluster's bylaws approved as 
to form by the Agency; and other requirements. INCs must .agree 
\ to function as an access point into the information resource by 

providing search, cataloging/ I LLv and c i rcu I at i on/ I LL services 
for users and other . I i brar i es. INCs must also provide free 
reciprocal borrowing and/or inter I i brary loan to participants of 
\ the INC; agret- to utilize AACR2 and MARC format standards in 

cata I oging;^ acquire modems^ w i th a 1200 baud capacity downgradable 
\ to 300 baud; and use ONTYME I I for electronic mai^l. INCs must 

••aintaln the services after the first year, and clusters are 
\ responsible for all operational costs. All agreements will re- 

quire clusters and INCs t9 participate in the resource sharing 
network. 

i. Between members of a c I rcu I at I on/ ILL control system cluster. 

Cluster membership should be based on signed agreements between 
members, and on adopted j'by I aws. If the c I uster rece i ves funds 
^ through the Board of Library Commissioners ,for 50? or more of the 
costs associated with the central site system or equipment up- 
grade, the cluster must adopt a set of bylaws approved by the 
Agency as to form. Agr< ements shou I d sped f y the respons i b i I i- 
ties of members and f,^ cluster, and, where appropriate, be 
applicable to M.G.L., Chap-> -ir 40, sections 4 and 4A. 

3. Between participants In 'nformatlon Network Center. 

An INC is a cooperativJvenijre of at least two I ibraries. -In 
addition to the contractual agreement with the Board of Library 
Commissioners, libraries directly participating in an INC-4n.iS±-.at 
least have signed agreements specifying respons i b i I t i es and 
ongoing operations, and. where appropriate, be applicable to 
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M.G.L., phapter 40, sections 4 and 4A. / For example, the cooper - 
tlve agreement may specify when partl'cl pants may use the equip- 
ment for accessing databases or training. 

■■ ■ ■ ' ' ' 

4. Between circulation/ ILL control system clusters and between INCs 
and clusters. / / 

Cooperative and technical signed agreements between clusters, and 
between INCs and clusters, will def/l'ne the hierarchical structure 
of the automated resource shar/ng network. Cooperative agree- 
ments will specify the genera l/^spects of the telecommunications 
I Ink and associated costs, the hierarchical level of the I Ink 
(first link, second I l.nk, fifth link, etc.), procedures of docu- 
ment request and delivery, and cost recovery/reimbursement fees 
If any. Techn I ca I agreements w I I I spec I f y siich I tems as the 
query language, transmission speed, and necessary hardware and/ 
software. CIrculatlon/ILL control system vendors should assls/ 
networkers' with the technical agreements. Agreements, where 
appropriate, should be applicable to M,.G.L.. Chapter 40, sections 
4 and 4A. , - . 

addition to the agreements^, governance should be gtructyred as 



1. Within circulation/ ILL control system clusters and INCs. 

A minimal governance structure woiild be embodied In the formal 
agreements between members of a c I rcu I at I on/ 1 LL c I uster, and 
between participants of an INC. Where appropriate, the agree- 
ments should be applicable to M.G.L., Chapter 40,. sections 4 and 
4A. While this structure will provide for shared data processing 
services. It will not provide the desirable recognition for the 
members of the cl rcu I atl on/ ILL cluster or parti cl pants lof the INC 
as a cooperative legal entity. j 

Clusters should Incorporate themselves on at least j a] non prof It, 
non-stock, membership corporation basis to take .the advantages of 
Incorporation discussed earlier. The agreements (appi Icable to 
M.G.L., Chapter 40, sections 4 and 4A, where appropriate) between 
participants of an INC are sufficient as a governance structure. 
However, participants should consider nonprofit Incorporation to 
acquire. tax-exempt and U^'al -status. 

Clusters and INCs may find It necessary to reconsider the. estab- 
lished democratic governance principle, one vote per Institution. 
Larger I Ibrarles may sometimes find It. difficult to yield to 
policies formulated by the smaller members If these policies are 
too costly In terms of funds or services. While It Is essential 
that every contributing member have some viable means to access 
the governance structure, proportional representation In gov- 
ernance, reflecting different levels of contribution by Indi- 
vidual I I brar I es, may be an alternative means to reflect the 
reality of unequal contributions.^^' A compromise mayconslder 
two levels of voting - one vote per Institution on non-monetary 
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. ! . policies and a proportional voting formula for pol Icles affecting 
funding or services.^ 

2. Between the Board of Library Cojnmlssloners and cl rcu I atlon/ILL 

cont:roJ^3y s tern^ cj us ter^_ an d I NCs, an d 1^ I rcu I at I on/ I LL 

control system clusters and INCs. " '~ 

Although Incorporating cluster members or INC participants Into a 
nonprofit, non-stock, membership corporation recognizes the co- 
operative as a legal entity, the General Laws;of Massachusetts 
apperently do not allow for public library boards In two or more 
commimttles to purchase and use data processing equ I pment without 
the approval of the town or city (Chapter 78, sections 11 and 21; 
^ Chapter 40, sections 4 and 4A). Receiving authorization from a 

city or town would probably not be a substantive obstacle to 
purchasing equipment for Initial Installation or upgrade. How- 
. ever, the present legal situation has three d I sadvantages. 
First. If a city or town, approves of the jo'Int purchasing and 
sharing of data processing equ I pmen.t for the library, the city or 
town involved may require that^the computer also support the data 
processing needs of another mun IcI pat , departments Such a re- 
* quirement would slow' computer response time and certainly Impede 
resource sharing by restricting dial-up and dedicated lln^ tele- 
communications from other clusters and, INCs. Second, the Board 
of Library Commissioners could be In violation of the law If It 
transferred its proportional share of ownership of the control 
systems over to a cluster of libraries incorporated as nonprofit 
entities, at I east tw o of wh I ch were pub I I c I I brar I es Indlf-^ 
f ere^nt pol 1 1 leal units. Third, participation of corporate li- 
braries In clusters which are I ncorporated, as non-prof it cor- 
porations is va^ue as to legality. ' \ 

. To remedy the situation and encourage development of c I rcu I at I on/ ILL 
control system cl ustors and* INCs composed of' various types of libraries, 
the Board of Library Commissioners sh'buld file legislation .creating a data 
processing entity with quasi-governmental que 1 1 1 1 es w h I ch should Include 
the follow Ing as a m ?nl mum: 

1 . Estab I Is.h, on prov Ide for the estabt fs^iment of, a legal entity 
(not geographically based), perhaps by means of an agreement to 
contain spec I f I ed prov I s I ons and to be .'entered Into by member 
libraries or the communities they serve. ^ 

2. The entity sh a I I. have the ab I I Ity to use debt financing to ac- 
qulre, by purchase or lease, automated technologies: hardware, 
solftware, and firmware. 

3. Libraries of various kinds - pub I I c. academ I c, specTal, and 
schools - .shal I be el Igib le for member sh I p. Sped a I I I brar les 
that are hot profit centers within a profit organization should 
be eligible for membership or affiliation. 

4. Equipment ma I nta I ned, I eased, and/or purchased for the legal 
entity shall be for the exclusive use of libraries. 

,5. The entity shall be entitled to receive equipment, services, and 
grants from state, federal, local, and private sources. 
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6. The entity shall be qualified, or entitled to be qualified, as a 
tax-exe«pt entity. 

7. The entity shall have the power to contract for services as 
necessary and appropriate. 

8. The entity shall be obliged to establish operating procedures and 
policies related to network services as specified In the most 
recent Automated Resource Sharing Plan approved by the Board of 

L Ibrary Comm I ss l oners. - 

While Incorporating as a'nonprqfit, non-stock, memt>ersh,ip corporation 
has certain benefits', that level of 'incorporation would not ai I ow c I usters 
with public libraries to purchase and own data processing equ I pment for the 
exclusive use of libraries without municipal approval, or to utilize debt 
financing (bonding for capital equipment). The quasi -governmental entity 
is further recommended because it would certainly have a better chance of 
receiving funds and assistance from the General Court than a nonprofit, 
membership corporation. 
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17. LEGISLATION \^ 



\ 



To facilitate automate d resour ce sharing in\the Commonwealth It Is 
^ n^menned thar^^t^F^^it^hret^H-eg^a^We^^^^^ 

and filed with the. General Court. This section dpes "°^7^|^^'^, ^^^^^ 1- 
lancjuage but d 1 scusses those areas In which amended^^ or additional leglsla 

tlon Is des 1 rab I e. 



\ 
\ 



Dorument De I I very ' . 

Onf^ of the foundations of any resource sharing neVwork Is +he ^^al la- 
of alternatives for document delivery to member^, ^^^^f ' V' ^^^"^j 
. ..n-V.C of Chapter 78 of the General Laws refers only to the Regional 
-ub ic iTt^ary System, ef f ect I ve I y restr 1 c1 1 ng utl I IzatTo^^^^^^^^ oc-o t 

,s-.;fv<Mv system to publid libraries. 1 1 1 s. recommended \that the 'eg sla 
.■:.nbe^' ended to a I low the f^egional System to provide^^ocument delivery 
,n'i r.^^Meval to participants in the automated resource, sharing network 
: 4 thJn public Libraries. Adequate funding for -pand.lng t e c^^^^^^^ 
eel i very , t^ystems must accompany, the amendment because additional resources 

w I J. I \n^<~Ji^iiJ°L^:^?J^^?°^^^ ^^''^ ' e^P^" ^ ' \ : : 



Quasi -Governmental Entitles 

Currently, under sections 11 and 21 of Chapter 78 and sections 4 and 
4A of Chap16r 40, it 'is doubtful that circulatlon/ILL control system clus- 
ter s an d I n f or mat i on Network Centers (INCs) in which two or more of the 
pa "icipants are pub 1 I c" I 1 br ar 1 es i n two mun i,c i pa I i 1 1 es eVen f ncor- 
porated'as a nonprof H entity.^ can jointly P-,-^ °;, ..e'ex: 
cessing equipment without city or town approval, " P^'^ ' ^ / °' J^^^^^^^ , 
ctus ve use of libaries. Sec6nd. the legality of including special 
U rtes that are not. profit centers within a P^of 

nar+I-!rants in ^'.n incorporated, nonprofit resour.ce sharing corporation s 
-?anue I? is recommended that '! eg i s I at i on be drafted that creates quasl- 
go^er'nmental data processing entities for the -'l^ i:^^?,^ 
lypes of cooperating l ibraries.^ A quasi -governmental "f ° ' 9°^^^';'"" 
sl?ucture would enable cloisters and INCs to use debt financing (bonds to 
rais' capital funds, become or remain tax-exempt, and contract for ser;vices 
as n;cessary and appropriate. Additionally, because- of the quast-govern- 
Tenta s?ru^ture and' legal status, the General Court -Y ^= 
to provide assistance and funds for the network. ^"^f'l.'^^"^ 
could l.clude 1) appropriating all or some of t^e .annua, costs o^Provdl ng 
toll-free te I ephone I i nes^ at the'host computers of each cluste > .f^^/-> 
Drovidina state funds to help offset the transactional cost recOvery/re m- 
'men't f^es'that may be I place in the network ^ 1 era.c, ec ed 

!n the cooperative agreements between clusters, and between INC5 ar.d 
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Te I ecomun I cat I on s 

' Telecommunications llnl^s between ' access points ^'^/^^^ 

computed by a rale per ml le. Ins+a.te telephone charpes are Incr-easlng 



rapidly. Libraries can reduce the costs somewhat by multiplexing telephone 
lines- Into one leased, dedicated line from the remote library to. the cen- 
tral site computer at the host library. ^ 

Automated resource sharing shoul d be encouraged^because^ ..^l'! ! L. .'".l 
c^ease "access'to^ "resources "f6r'"'an'rT^a^^ residents In a 
cost-effective manner. Therefore, It Is recommended that legislation be 
filed, and/or special sfatus from the telephone rate-setting Department of 
Public Utilities be received, that would establish a lower telecommunica- 
tions "library network rate" for participants. 

In addition, th^ use of cable, microwave, and satel I Ite technology 
offers potentially substantive cost savings over leased telephone lines. 
The quasl-governmqntal Massachusetts Corporation for Educational Telecom- 
munications (MCET) Is developing a statewide telecommunications network, 
part of which Is based upon linking educational Inst Itutlons. It Is essen- 
tial that I Ibrarles, especial ly participants In the network, be able to 
take advantage of any statew I de tel ecommunlcatlons effort that would be 
more cost-effective than leased telephone lines. Furthermore, libraries 
will want to be active participants in MCET'.s programm I ng and telecon- 
ferencing capabilities. Therefore, 1 1 I s recommended that' the enab I I ng 
legislation for MCET (Chapter 560 of the Acts and Resolves of 1982) be 

ajn.eji.d.ed--to Include-- l ib rar^y- participation and Input at the Boa'^d of 

Directors.' level through an ex-officio voting membership for the Director 
of • the -Massach u setts Boar d of L i brary Comm I ss I oners. " 



Alternative Funding 

The resource sharing network Hi Massachusetts will be hierarchical, 
with cooperative agreements between c I rcu I at Ion/ I LL clusters, and between 
INCs and clusters, structuring the upward resource sharing process. 
Reasonable cost recovery/rel mbursement fees will be allowed In the hier- 
archical structure. If reasonable fees Impede resource shar I ng because of 
costs to the borrower, the Network AJvIsory Committee should study alterna- 
tive solutions. ,The Board of Library Commissioners may need to file legis- 
lation that would provide, state funds to offset some of the transactional 
costs associated with hierarchical resource sharing. 
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18. ROLE OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONERS 



lfLe.-Massach.u.sel±s-£oar-d-c^..-L4'br-ary--€om 

possessing the statutory authority and responsibility for the total library 
enterprise in the Commonwealth. In this position, the Board initiates, 
establishes, and exercises primary leadership for, and direction of, the 
Commonwealth's effort to develop and improve library resourtes^^and 
services. 

Chapter 78, section 1 9E of the General Laws provides the Board with 
the authority to "establish a comprehensive statewide program for the 
improvement and deveiopinont of library and media resources for all citi- 
zens." In ^ developing this comprehensive program, the Board is charged to 
I ncorporate I nto...that |>rHDgr-amH-I-brBT-f-e57-m-ed l a ^<^^^^ 

activities of all types. Furthermore, . the Board has authority to disburse 
appropriated fUnds to any library activity, regardless of type or jurlsdlc- 
1Ion, participating in cooperative activities. Defined as a regulatory and 
adjudicatory agency by the provisions of the State Adm I n I st rat 1 ve Code 
(Chapter 39A), the Board. has fhe authority. to promulgate the necessary 
procedural and technical standards to effectively develop and coordinate a 
statewide multltype library network. 

Clearly, the Board of L Ibrary, Comm issioners has the responsib i IPty and 
ieglslatlvo mandate to p I an,' deve I op, e stab I Ish, .Implement, coordinate, 
monitor, and evaluate an automated resource sharing, multltype I Ibrary 
network for the Commonwealth. It Is recommended that the role of the Board 
i: relation to the network be: 

1, to Implement the automated resource' sharing network plan by 
assum i ng respons i b I I 1 1 1 es for the overa i i devel opment and co~ 
ordlnation of network activities and aspects of the network as 
appropriate; 

2, to draft and propose legislation facilitating the development and 
growth of the network; 

3, to act upon the recommendations of the LSCA Advisory Council as 
applicable to the plan or activities and aspects of the network; 
and' ^ 

4, to establish a standing Network Advisory Committee and act upon 
Its rercommendat i ons as they apply to actlvlt'les and aspects of 
the network, as long as the recommendations or operations of the 
Committee do not conf I let with the role of the LSCA Advisory 
Counci I . 

".hi Network Adv I sory Comm Ittee (NAC) will serve as a forum for the 
discusslt>n of issues related to resource sharing and networking.. In 
addition, the Network Advisory Committee will assist the Board of Library 
Conim I ss I oner's on 'a cont Inulng basis by providing advice and submitting 
reiports ^nd recommendations concerning the actl v Ities and aspects of the 
netw,')rk and Its plan. The Network Advisory. Committee wlli also assist the 
Board in Implementing activities and aspects of the network as appropriate 
and by. providing eval ual"ions pf net^work activities and operations. The 
LSCA Advisory Council may call'upon the Network Advisory Committee to 
assist tbom In their advisory functions related to the plan, Including 
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revision of the plan, discussing and priorltiz Ing network activities, and 
other aspects related to network operations and activities as determined by 
the Counc II. 

Representatives J-o_theJJetjrf-ork.-Adv.Isory--CoramIJ:t-ee_wJJJ--^ -b.y... 

the Board of Library Commissioners and Include: 

1. a representative from each automated c I rcu I at I on/ I LL cluster 
whose computer system can be accessed via dial-up recomm^er. Je:! by Its 
members; 

2. representatives from the Information Network Centers recommended 
by the participants; -, 

3. two representatives, from the LSCA Adv I sory CouncI I recommended 
by-the Chairperson; ^ 

4. two staff members of the Board of Library Commissioners recom- 
mended by the Director; 

' 5. the Regional Administrators from the Regional Publ Ic Library 
System; 

6. the Chairpersons of the standing Automation Comir Ittees of the 

Regional Public Library System; 

7 • a representat ive of the Massachusetts Con + erence of Cfi lef L I- 
brarlans of Public Higher Educailon Institutions (MCCLPHE.) recommended by 
the Chairperson; 

8. a representative ^^ach ;rom the Massachusetts LIbr-ry Association, 
the Massachusetts Association for Educational Media, and a Massachusetts 
member each from the Boston Chapter of the Special Libraries Association 
and the New England Chapter^o the Association of College and Research 
Libraries, recommended by +he respective Presidents; 

9. a Massachusetts representative from each catal ogi ng/ il,L service 
recognized as such by the Board of Libra'-'y Commissioners; and 

10. a representative from each of the f orm a I I y organ I zed library 
resource sharing consortia or cooperating groups existing in Massachusetts 
recommended by the Chairperson cf the consortium or group. Consortia or 
groups must register w I rh the Library Development Unit of the Board of 
Library Commissioners. 

The Network Advisory Comm i ttee, w I I I develop internal operating and 
governance procedures for approval by the Board. Subcommittees should.be 
formed to study and make recommendations- concern ing: 

1. appi Icable standards (technical, bibliographical, etc.) tp 
■facilitate network development, operations, communications, and 

growth? 

2. changes in technologies and their infusion "into the network (such 
as telecommunications); and , ' , 

■ 3. network operational objectives and performance criteria tor use 
in cc- jcting evaluations. 
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Additionally, subcommHtees shoulc assist -^the Board and Its staff 



develop the technical and cooperative agreements between cius- 
.ters. and between INCs and clusters, that establish the network 
hierarchy; 

coordinate publ icity of the network to the publ ic and arra,v_;.. 
educational/informational meetings and workshops for librarians; 
and 

draft legislation related to activities and aspects of the 
network. . .. 
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19,. 6IBILIC6RAPHIC RECORD CONVERSION 



Increasing the opportunity to access the state's Information resource 
Is based upon locating a wanted Item by finding which libraries wn the 
Item. Automating holdings Information provides the most effective access. 
Before an Iteih Is accessible utilizing automated technologies, the existing 
.'bibliographic Information must be converted Into, computer-readable formJ^^ 

Library holdings may be converted . 1 nto el ectron Ic^records through 
b\h\ (ographic utl I Itles such as OCLC or through ether appropriate cata- 
lo'glng services. Advantages of participating In an automated cata- 
loglng/ILL system Include: c 

* « • \- 

1. Utilities and services provide records In standardized and recog- 
' nized formats Including MARC, AACR2, and LC subject headlTigs. 

2. Holdings Information attached to the record In the database 
Increases the opportunity to access the It'^m by other libraries 
for resource sharing purposes. 

3. The electronic record provides the basis needed for part icj patlon 
In an automated circulation system. 

Because It Is Important that electronic b i b I I ogrcph i c rv^cords be 
accessible by other libraries for resource sharing, it Is recommende' that^ 
I < brar I as part Ic 1 pate In a b I b I I ogr aph i c ut I I 1 ty or,' serv Ice tuat a I so 
provides i nter I 1 brary i oan access capability for conversion oTt-.eIr local 
records. * 

Although the process outlined above Is recommended prior to partici- 
pating In an automated circulation system, many Massachusetts libraries 
have an immediate need to join a circulation system c I uster although ♦'hey 
do not have an adequate number of electronic records to create a dsi^oase 
wlth-out a retrospective conversion of their col lectlor^s. Thare are t^ ee 
major 'alternatives for retrospective conversion, each with n'^um:- ous op- 
tions. 

1. Search against full bibliographic records for a march yf a 'ocrl- 
I y-hel d Item. 

There are two major options: 

a. Search remote bibliographic database^ for the- match. ' 

This process entails searching for a title on a remc'-e 
database, editing the record when found to include loc?J^ 
holdings Information, and having the modified record repi o- 
duced on a magnetic tape or other medium for subsequent 
loading Into the circulation system. This option shouM 
allow for the library to add Its holdings Information when a 



132. Issues and alternatives for this section are discussed In twa 
sources: Susan Baerg Epstein, "Converting Bibliographic Records for Automa- 
tion: Some. Options," iJ_briu:iy JjHJr na l (March, 1983) ppAAlA<.; and Rob 
McGee. Dl-scusslon Paper on Data £g.niygrs Ibn ±aE L ! bJiar^ Alltcm^lJiin, rey. 
ed.V Chicago: RMG Consultants, Inc., 1982. 
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match is found. However, that editing capability may not be 
available. If not, the tape produced must be modified with 
inclusion of local information prior to storing the record 
in the circulation system's database. " . 

Once the record is in the database, other I ibraries should 
have the opportunity of attachijig their holdings informal 

tion. 

b. Install one or more bibliographic databases onto the circu- 
lation system for record searching and matching. 

This methodology has several variations. First, if. the 
library has been creating electronic records through a 
bibliographic utility or service, the archival, magnetic tape 
of holdings should be produced and loaded onto the circu- 
lation system. Additional local information may be added by 
the library after loading. 

'^Once the record is loaded, other libraries participating in 
•the circulation system may add their holdings information to 
-, the record. « 

Another variation is loading onto the circula-flon system 
databases created on other ci rcul ation. systems. This varia- 
tion is particularly attractive when the availablity of 
records from archival tapes is limited. Members of the 
circulation system cluster obtain a database, load it onto 
the system, and begin matching against the database, editing 
In local information when a match is found. Obviously, the 
more closely the holdings of the importer and exporter are. 
matched, the more matches will be -produced. After the 
database has served its purpose, it i s expunged from the 
circulation system. 

Databases created on automated cl r.cu I at i on 'systems provide a valuable 
tool for retrospective conversi on of library collections. Therefore, to 
ass'ist retrospective data conver s i on. f oc libraries in Massachusetts, co- 
operating library groups receiving fuTids through the Board-'of Library 
Commissioners for 50? or more of the costs associated with the central site 
system or equipment upgrade must al low,, for a period of time and under^ 
conditions as specified on tJie contractual agreement between the cluster 
and the Board of Library Commissioners, network participants to copy the 
•database for use in their own conversion projects. State funds should also 
be sought to assi st in increasing the aval labi I ity of machine-readable 
records for retrospective conversjon projects. 

^. ■ 1 . " . 

2. Submit partial records to be matched against an exi st i ng f i I e. 

utilizing this methodology, the library locally creates p.artial 
records containing sufficient information to attempt a match 
against an existing tile provided through a vendor or on the. 
circulation system. Many options are -available with this a'l ter- 
native: 

a. Send the library's shelf list to a vendor for conversion intp 
machine-readable records. 
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b. .Send a typed list of Library of Con'^gress Card Numbers 

(LCCNs) of the I ibrary's holdings to a vendor for conver- 
sion, or use the list to be matched against the database(s) 
on the circulation system., 

c. Use computers in the library to produce a mach i r--^ -.readab I e 
file of LCCNs for matching by a vendor or by runMng it for 
a match against the datdbase(s) on the cl rcu I atior. -system. 

d. Use computers in the I ibrary tp input brief-form machine- 
readable bibliographic records. Send the records to a 
vendor for matching or run the file against the database(s). 
on the ci rcul ation system for a match. 

e. Use computer? in. the 1 ibrary to input LCCNs or brief-form 
\ , machine-readable file records. Produce a magnetic tape of 

the file on the circulation system, and forward the tape to 
a vendor for matching. . 

Several of these options-may be combined In the retrospective 
conversion process. In addition, there are numerous variations 
of each of the aforementioned options. 

3. Create a local record by Inputting ful I bibl iogr>9phIc data via 
keyboard directly into the circulation database. ' 

Labor intensive and time consuming, th I s .al ternat I ve is not 
recommended except for those records that cannot be converted by 
other alternatives. 

No single al ternat I ve w 1 1 I provide an entire retrospective conversion. 
Considerations methodology chosen should include: 

- availability and quality of archival records; 

- avalfablllty and quality of Imported databases; 

- quality and format of records provided by vendors;^ 

- tTme allowed for the conversion;. 

- availability of ^uman resources; 

- capability to Include I oca I ho 1 d I ngs I n form at I on upon irutchlig. 
(otherwise the matched record will require subsequent editing before 
It can be used on a circulation system); and 

cost analysis of the various alternatives considering the Issuer, above. 

Whenever possible, the retrospective conversion process for Mbrarles 

onto a circulation system should: • 

•t 

1 Load archival tapes of machine-readable records belonging to the 
I ibrary created through Its bibl lographlc uti I I ty or service. Add 
local holdings Information as necessary. Provide access to the data- 
base for other participants to add their holMngs Information. 

2. Import., other databases as apprbprlate and feasible +o be loaded Into 
the circulation system for matching.. 

3 Create a-flle of LCCNs and/or brief-form records to be matched against 
remote databases (available through vendors or utilities) as matching 
Is completed against archival and imported databases. 

. , 9i 



As a final resort, input ful 1 records into. the circulation database 
once for each title. Share the record with other libraries in the 
Circulation cluster for addition of local holdings information. 
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. 20. PUBLIC INFORMATION 

r. 

The network is designed to increase access for residents to the 
state's Information resources in a cost-effective manner^by applying auto- 
mated technol ogles to the resource, shar i ng effort. Thus, utilization of 
the network will benefit both the user and the i i brar i ai/. It is essential 
that both be aware of the capabilities the network will offer. 

Although the network's mission statement Is aimed at the user, it is 
most important that librarians be, educated about the network ficst because 
the effort to reach.the user will be I oca T | y-based. Librarians in other 
networks have stressed the importance of communications and have pointed to 
this ingredient as essential for success. Communication between members is 
facilitated by workshops,, educational meetings, and formal and informal 
communication networks - ail means of involving people in network activi- 
ties.''^^ To begin, the staff of the Board of Library Commissioners should 
prepare written, informational statements, to appear in such media as MBLC 
Notes regarding the activities and aspects of the network plan, the estab- 
lishment of the Network Advisory Committee, and the process for educating 
librarians and users about network activities. Informational meetings 
discussing the network plan w i^th the staffs of c i rcu I at i on/ ILL c ! uster 
members would be followed by discussion meetings involving c I usteXmembers 
from all clusters Interested in exploflng tei,ecommun^catIons links. 
Workshops and meetings would-be sche3uled to discuss specifics of the 
cooperative and technical agreements. Coordination woy-ld be provided by 
Board staff and the appropriate subcommittee of the Network Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Concurrently, staff of the Board of Library Commissioners would be 
.deveroping discussion guidelines and criteria for the development and 
establishment of the INCs. Informational statements from the Agency should 
generate interest on the part of libraries which have the ability and 
desire to become INCs. If this does not occur, staff may need to develop a 
■ I I St of I i brar ies that have the.potenti a I to become INCs and contact the 
librarians directly for discussions locally. These, proposed meetings would 
also be an opportunity for Board staff to discuss the network with other 
librarians in or near the community. " ' ' ; , 

''Additional ififormational/workshop meetings must be scheduled to keep 
librarians who are not. participating directly in a cluster or INC Informed 
of network activities and to explain -how their users can benefit from the 
increased resource access. Such meetings . shou I d be held as locally-based 
as, possible.' As INCs develop, future meetings should be held to demon- 
strate networking capabilities. 

Making the library user and potenfial. user awar^ of the capabilities 
of the network will be primarily a local activity. A publicity campaign 
coordlnatecl by the Board of Library Commissioners and the Network Advisory 
Committee should focus on assisting local libraries publicize the network, 
and on Statewide eftorts to 'I nf onn^-the public through news releases and 
public service announcements "ion radio and television. Because the network 
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Ig' designed to increase access to r^esources, the primary thrust of the 
publicity campaign should be to encourage use of local librari^to expand 
'beyond the local collection through the network to resources In. other 
t'lbrar^ies. Awareness must be raised on how machine-aided systems can hel-p 
access. Identify, and obtain data, documents, and literature needed for 

problem-solving and decision making^-"* 

■ ' ' i 

The success of the network will depend greatly upon Its worth to users 
and librarians. Worth and utility will be based in part "P°" '^^^J^^^^"^; 
Generated for resource sharing. Users and I i brar i ans must become aw are 
?hat the capability of their local libraries to meet al I ' "^^-^^ ' 
is limited, but that cooperative efforts, such as the resource sharng 
network coqld enhance their local library's chances of success -ee^'^;g 
JLlr needs. The network must be g i ven suf f i c i ent exposure and , l^e to 
work, \ ' •■ , ' r. ' 

In addition, the merits of the network sh^ould be made known to the 
appropriate government of f I c i a I s. administrators, and '"^"^^^r s a-» every 
political and orqanizati.onal level. The Boaird of L i brary Comm i ssi oners and 
?he Network Advisory Committee should help librarians to develop s.rategies 
that will highlight th,e benefits to be deri^ved from the network for users 
whileat the same t i m,e e I i m i nat i ng duplication of effort and I ncreas , ng 

services. / . 'I 

■ ■' • . ■ / . 



134. ..Forest Woody Norton, Jr. "Information literacy vs.' Computer 
Literacy," p. 16. - . - , 
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21. EVALUATION 



/ 



Evaluation Is the sys+ematic appral.sal of operations, products, or 
•services resulting In the measurement of utility, effectiveness, or the 
. difference between expectation and practlce.^^^ There are various points 
Jn time when evaluation can or must be done - when planning, members should 
•eva-fuate the potential benefits they expect to receive; after and diirlng 
operations to seek Improvements; and when expanding or modifying activi- 
ties/'" 
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Evaluation Is an activity whereby: 



According to goajs or performance, ^expectations, current opera- 
tions can be assessed. The difference between performance crl-^ 
teria or specifications and eval uat Ion Is Important. Performance 
criteria essentially relate to the way the network Is supposed to 
function.' Evaluation Is the process of Judging the worth or 
value of the network. There are at least eight factors for 
performance criteria, to be viewed from two perspectives: 1) 
technical (network system) and 2) behav I ora I ^soc I a I (human 
Interaction by the user and I Ibrar lan):*'^^ 



a. reliability - expressed as the probability of not falli 



ng 



b. 



flexibility - the abilfty to respond or conform to changing 
or new conditions 

abcesslbl I Ity - the capability to communicate with the re- 
source sharing network by using a variety of different modes' 



:nd med ib 



/ 



availability - the probability of gaining access to the 
network at the desired moment 

efficiency - the effective operation of a system as. a. 

function of Its costs in terms of time, money, and energy 

I 

effect I veness - the ab i I I ty to.ach leve sped f i ed goa I s or 
eqds, to perform or produce wh^twas intended In the manner 
intended 

acceptability -the state of receiving or/ taking responsi-/ 
b? 

ddrds 



I Ity for a system as per wrlt^tep ispec I f I/cat ions and stqn- 



, j 
h. qLallty control - those methods a-id prpced'ureS i nstituted>;to 
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■. ensure that the Information put Into and taken out from the 
system Is correct In terms of form arid content 

2. Feedback is provided to the planning activity before Implement 
tat ion. , •» 

3. Several feasible dec i s I on^ a i ternatives-or designs are compared 
prior to selecting one. - " 

4'. . Feedback is provided between Implementation stages. 

5. An analysis can be. conducted on how or why a decision or . process, 
succeeded or fa I' led. ^ ■ \ 

There are at least th re^ geherAl .. modej s _e^^^ in the evaluation 

process: ' ■ \ ' ^ I 

• 1 ■ ^' ' 

1. -statistical techniq\jes - ut I I i ze emp i r i ca I data to cotypare or 

predict processes or attributes. Some of the techn iques' appi led 
, ,| include: • •. ^ 

',,) a. Informal feedback from library personnel' _ 
, *j b. informal feedback from users _ • 

.■ ^ c. analyses of cost and usage statistics 

d. formal surveys of operations in libraries 

e. operational research analyses - workflow and co?;t-ef fecti ve- 
ness tradeoffs. The evaluation of the ef/fect 1 veness of the 
network needs to include a cost-benefit analysis. Does the 
network increase access and improve operating, efficiencies 

/ without transferring a burden of inconveniences or costs to 

the user? • j ,^ 

f. formal surveys of users 

2. mathematical models/analytic - su i ted to prob I em s that f 1 1 an 
existing mathematical model or for which a model can be con- 
structed o / 

3 simulation - combines stat I sWa I techniques and mathematical 
models that build a model of. the entire system or subsystem^ us I ng 
stat.-stlcarprobabi nty distributions for generating and con- 
trol Hngrtransactlons,. but also utilizes analytical techniques to 
compute the values of certain var lab les.^ ^° 

Eval/uation is necessari ly an ongoing activity ''°^+wIrk 
Network Advisory- Co¥m shall be respons ! b I e for- develop . ng network 

performa/ice criteVia measures and utilizing evaluation J^^^^ " ' "^J, 
pHse the Board of Library Commissioners of network performance and worth 
and offer appropriate recommendations. 
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22. RECOMMENDATFONS 



AmultJtype library resource shar i ng network based upon automated 
technologies should be Implemented.- The network will be hierarchical 
In that cooperative centers will communicate with oth.er' centers In a 
planned outward and upward process. All network services should be 
provided at a level of operation as close to the user as possible, and 
through loca 1^ I brarles a's often as possible. . 

The M IssI on Statement^ and Statement of Related Activities of the 
automatecl resource sharing library network for Massachusetts should be 
adopted: <. ^. 

Develop cost-effective methods of resource sharing ?hat will 
Increase access to the Information resources needed by Massachu- 
• setts residents by promoting cooperative efforts among libraries 
of various types and by reducing barriers to networking. 

1 . Deve I op and I Ink bibl lographlc databases to provide greater 
access opportunities to resources.. 

Develop access pol nts I nto the Information resource. 

1. expand participation Jn onl ine cl rcu I at I on/ 1 LL control 
systems where It Is technicaUy and economically fea- 
sible, and develop new systems^ where they are needed. 

s ' - ■ ' 

2. develop Information Network Centers (INCs) to serve as 
access points Into the total Information resource by 
providing MNCs with the capacity of utilizing search, 
cataloging/ILL, and cl rcu I ation/ I LL services. . 



b. Develop jfelecommun icatlons linkages between ci rcu I at ion/I LL 
clusters and between INCs and cluster^ to expand the scope 
of resources available for accessing and sharing. Linkages 
between disparate systems should be explored and developed. 

c. Develop Interfaces between ci rcu I at Ion/ 1 LL control s'ystems 
and cataloging utilities to ensure that the cl rcu I at I on/ 1 LL 
system's database of bibliographic records Is as current as 
possible for searching from other access points. 

2. Develop document request and delivery procedures. 

a. Use' e I'ectron I c means to Identify I Ibrary holdings and to 
transmit requests . whenever possible. 

b. Document delivery should utilize the fastest, cheap- 
est, and most reliable means possible. - 

3. Develop a program of corfiputer literacy/training for IIbrar;Ians 
who are without direct access to computerized network systems. 

The Board of Library Commissioners shou Id support resource sharing 
activities In the State by providing state ari'd federal ftmds for 
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deVel opTng access pol nts as appropr I ate and f ea^LbJ.e, I n^addj t 
the Board should seek state funds to assist in the costs of telecom- 
mun ications, ^ ^ 

In order to facilitate resourdfe sharl ng in the Commonwealth, coopera- 
ting groups of libraries receiving funds through the Board of Library 
Comnlssioners for 50% or more of thjg. costs associated w ith central 
Site dirculation/ILL control systems or equipment upgrade should agree 
to: , ^ 

1. Provide at least five percent of their system ports, but not 
fewer than three ports, for telecommunications links from 

. other access pal nts in the State, . At least one of the ports, 
shQuld be provided for dial-up access, an.d a toll-free line is 
desi r^b I e. 

Install a ci rcu latlon/l LL control system that can support the 
U. S. MARC format, data^content and rules of AACR2, arvd* au- 
thor i ty control . 

3. A.i.. pt a bibliographic record structure developed with the 
Boc J of Library Commissioners. 

4. Provide free rec i proca I borrow i ng and/or interMbrary loan 
among members of the cluster. 

5. Have th^ir bylaws approved ds to form by. Board staff. 

6. Allow other network participants tp copy, at the other group's 
cost, the database of bibliographic records, (as specified in 
the contract) assist in the conversion of records from 
manual format to a mach i ne-reada^b I e forrrrat. > 

7. Participate in the State's resource sharing network. 

8. Incorporate as a nonprofit, non-stock, membership corporation 

under Massachusetts laws. ^ * * . ' 

^ . ■ , J • 

In order to facilitate resource sharing in the Commonwealth, Informa- 
tion Network Centers ( I.NCs) shou I d: 

1. Be in a library open to users and librarians. 

" 2. Be an ongoing, cooperat i ve ef f ort of at least two libraries 
(of th? same or different typesh 

3. Provide access to search, cataloging/ILL, and ci rcu I ation/ I LL 
services as specified in the contract' w I th^ the Board of 
Library Commissioners. 

4. Create mjach i ne-readab I e records via a- cataloging/ILL service 
incorporating ^the MARC format and AACR2 codes. 

5. Participate in a cataloging/ILL service that provides access 
to the database's bibliographic record file with holdings 
information for Interlibrary loan purposes. 
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6 V .Demonstrate that they possess sufficient personnel and other 

resources .within the INC membership to" support continued 
' operations.. ' . : 

7. Assume operational costs of the services after the first year. 

8. Arquire modems capable of transmission at 1200 baud with 
downward capacity to 300 baud. . 

9. Use ONTYME II as 'one electronic mail service. * - c " 

10. Sponsor and conduct workshops dejnonstrat i ng search, cata- 
log i ng/ I LL, and oi rcu I at ion/ I LL services to librarians. 

11. Participate In the. State's resource sharing network. 

Technical and cooperati ve^ agreement s" shou I be established between 
circul atlon/IlL clusters^ and between Informati.on Network Centers 
(INCs) and clusters, defining such areas as fees,^scop.e and level of 
cooperation, respons-i b i I 1 1 i es, communications protocols, document, 
request and del ivery' procedures, and others. 

- * ■• ' . .. ' • 

The Board of Library Commissioners should monitor and participate in- 
the development' and implementation of the statew fde ' network proposed* 
by the Massachusetts Corporation for Educational Tel ecorti'mun i cat ions." 

The Board of Library Comm rss i oners should? , . ' 

1 . Amend existing .1 eg-I s I at i on to allow the Regional Public 
Librnry Systems to provide document delivery and retrieval' to 
network par r ic i pants that are not publ ic librari^es. 

2,. File legislation to create quasi-governmental data processing 
entities for the exclusive use of various types of libraries. 

*>. 

3. File legislation and/or receive special status from the 'tele- 
phone rate-setting Department of Public Utilities that would 
es-tablish a lower telecommunications "library network rate" 
for participants. 

4. Amend existing legislation to include the Director of the 
Board of Library Commissioners as^an ex-officio, voting member 
of the Board of Directors of the Massachusetts Corporation for 
Educational Telecommunications. 



The Board of Library Commissioners should establish the Network Advi- 
sory Comm ittee charged with providing advice^ submitting reports and 
recommend at ions, and providingevaluations to the Board concerning 
network act iv i ties. 



The Board of. Library Commissioners shoul d- cbordinate, with the Network 
Advisory Committee, a public Information program about. the network for 
state residents and librarians. ^- 
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As a document sapporl:ing rhe FY1982 budger. recommendar.ions of the Senate 
Committee on Ways and Means (Senate 2222, Jun^* 1981, Vo 1 . 11 ) '^Policy Report 13:. 
Libraries of the Massachusetts System of Higher Education'* took note of a number 
of factors that have conspired to Hmit the effectiveness of library resources 
in supporting instructional programs at these institutions. Policy Report 13 
emphasized the cost effective nature of cooperative activities, and suggested 

the benefits of such specific cooperative activities as coordinated periodical 

■■ ■ \ 

subscriptions, cooperative acquisitions and processing, the pb'/jling of 

■ I • ■ 

cataloging budgets to make the OCLC cataloging data cost-effect ivt-* for all 
libraries in the system, and computerized circulation control and analysis. All 
. of those activities werie. envisioned as contributory to or dependent: upon an 
ultimate data base consisting*, of the holdings of Massachusetts libraries in 
public higher education- * 

The Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners wishes nto bring to the 
attention of the state administrat iDn and 'the legislature the concept of 
statewide cooperative activities of a mult i jurisdict ional nature; i.e., library 
networking on a statewide basis that, would envision the linkage of data bases 

• containing the rercords of all ..types of libraries, thereby serving a greatly 
expanded library constituency and contributing to the information needs of the 

'\lommonwealth * s total econontlc and soVial development effort. 



^Online Computer Library Center (OCLC) the nation's lare,esr automated 
bibliographic utility . , 
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The position of the Massaschusetts Board of Library Commissioners with respect 
to the multitype library cooperative activity is based on the following 
premises: 

I. The library holdings of the Commonwealth, although unevenly 
distributed, represent in total an information resource of 
substantial depth and diversity. 

II. Effective, coordinated statewide application of computer and 
communications technology to the management and exploitation of 
the Commonwealth's library resource would impact enormously on 
the information needs of government, education, industry, 
comqierce and mir citizenry; and, consequently, on the total 
economic and social well-being of the Commonwealth. 

III. It' is possible, by means of governmental leadership and 
incentive, to ope1i these resources, whether held publicly or 

• privately, to the individuals and entities that have the need 
to use them. 

IV. The Board of Library Commissioners, as the State's library 

,f development agency, has the statutory authority to deal with 

the problems of multijurisdiction, finance, and ope.rnt ionnl n;;<! 
technical compatibility attendant to the planning and 
development of statewide multitype library networks and 
resource sharing consortia. . , 

V. In order to exercise its stai:utory authority, the Board of 
Library Commissioners must have sufficient and appropriate 
staff to fulfill its responsibilities for the coordination of 
technological development and the direction of planning, 
research and evaluation . 
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I. r/jc Cih^ia'iij hcidauis of^ the Com)yiouiiK\a.itk, ^ a( tlu:'Ui]li uncvayit'j 
tsuhstaiitiai depth and divcuitij. , • ' 



Policy Report: 13 delineates two philosophies of library collection 
building to support higher education: ' . ' 

1. comprehensive acquisitions in all fields of knowledge; 

2 . basic , minimal collections wh Lch reflect or match the programs 
of individual institutions. 

The Repfirt further concludes that: 

"The first is a luxury which few libraries can afford, 
but, to which many libraries aspire. The second is 
prerequisite. Yet libraries of the state's higher 
education sy,stem consistently fail to mee> the ^ 
prerequisite." 

The Policy Report * s documenta^ ion (Table L) confirmed this deficie'ncy vis-, 
the minimum resource standards set forth by the Association of College and 
Research Libraries (ACRL). 











TABLE 1 








Total 


volumes 


owned , 


total volumes needed to 


meet 




ACRL 


standards and 


est imated 


cost , colleges 


and 








universities - 


1980 












Total 
volumes 
owned 


Total 
volumes needed 
according to 
standards 


Dol lars 
needed 
• to meet 
standards 


Boston State 








165,700" 


256,650 


$2,074,000 


Bridgewater 








201,800 


364,550 


3,710,600 


Fitchburg 








180,800 


206,200 


579,000 


Framingham ^ 








143,300 


169,000 


587,200 



ill Btsuop^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 
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TABLE 1 (cont 
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Total 


<^ Dollars 


«> 


Total' 


volumes needed 


needed 




volumes 


according to 


to meet 




ovmed 


standards 


standards 


Mass. College of Art 


64,000 


181,600 


2,683,000 


Mass. Maritime 


49,600 


100,300 


1,156,700 


North Adams 


118,500 


127,000 


, 188,000 


Salem 


275,000 


297,900 


521,600 


Westfield 


143,800 


179,030 


1,008,000 


Worcester 


163,200 


306,500 . 


3,267,000 


Lowell 


295,000 


450,500 


3,534,000. 


Southeastern 


270,000 


425,000 


3,534,000 


Univ. Mass /Amherst 


1,825,000 


2, 112,000 


$6,557,000 


Univ. Mass/Boston 


350,900 


536,000 


4,013,000 


Univ. Mass/Worcester 


82,000 


148,000 


1,503,000 




TOTAL 4,319,600 


5,850,230 


$34,916,100 


Source: "Policy Report 13: Libraries of the Massachusett^s 
Education" (Senate 2222, June 1981, Vol. 11) 


System of Higher 



Although the Policy Report is specific only in terms of resource deficiences, 
additional data, from the National Center for Educational Statistics indicare • 
that, in general, fiscal support of libraries in the public academic sector in 
Massachusetts is substantial ly lower than support of 1 ibraries in the pri vntre. 
academic sector, and that, in-fact, a dichotomous . relationship exists between 
library support for "quality" four-year col lege and university programs in 
Massachusetts and such support in the' public education domain. We miisr assuTp.' 
that these depressed public funding levels dictate deficiencies nor only in 
library holdings, but in the mechanics of'service and the adequacy of staffing 
as well. - 

\ 
\ 

For public academic libraries, there are obvious implications in t lie general 
" policy for state higher education set fqrth in the Senate Agency Narrative for 
Higher Educational, Affairs (Senate 2222, June 1981, Vol. 11): 



"''Massachusetts is not in a financial position - and 
with the onset of Proposition 2 1/2 and other factors 
., restr-icting state spending probably never will be - to 
provide public higher education funding comparable to 
that of 'quality' states." 

Although the vicissitudes of public funding are not inflicted so directly upon 
private higher education, the accepted excellence of library resources of many 
of those institutions has:been compromised during the past decade or so by the 
inflationary spiral, most particularly the rising cost of library materials. 

The public library tradition in Massachusetts is stronger than the public, higher 
education tradition. Legislation enacted by the General Court in 1851 
authorized cities 'and towns to establish and maintain public libraries, and thus 
set the precedent for the tax supported municipal institutions that prevail 
today in all parts of the country. ^ . ' 

Public libraries in such industrial and commercial centers as Lawrence, Lowell, 
Holybke, New Bedford, etc., prospered during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. However, the economic difficulties experienced by these 
communities in more recent years have resulted in severely depressed levels of 
local library funding. 

Conversely, suburban libraries have prospered, with statistical studies 
indicating significant positive relationships among library activity and support 
indicators and municipal socioeconomic status indicators such as personal 
income, educational levels , etc .. ^ 

The tradition of local public library service, regardless of size, of 
municipality, is also pervasive in Massachusetts, with free public libraries now 
operating in 347 of the 351 cities and towns. This, howevt'.r, is nor an unmixed 
blessing. In small communities, certain diseconomies of insufficient scale 
preclude libraries from approaching basic local self-sufficiency in terms of 
current availability of materials and point-of-service access to qualified 
personnel. In many other states, strongo county government has provided a 
vehicle for expanding the funding base of local libraries and developing 
coopei^ative mechanisms to ameliorate such scale diseconomies. 

^ A Survey of Non-Resident Lending and Borrow^ing Activity in Massnschuset ts . 
Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners, Boston, MA, 1979. 
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Regardless of *'size/and relative affluence, the effects of inflation on local 
fiscal capabilities have ^ limited public library development in recent years. As 
indicated in Table 4, municipalities have made a substantial effort to increase 
public library funding, only to have that effort fall well behind increasing 
materials costs. This trend is particularly alarming in that it affects 
disproportionately libraries in the. Commonwealth ' s larger municipalities, a 
number of which serve as regional or subregional resource centers for the 
Regional Public Library Systems. Proposition 2 1/2 has exacerbated this 
situation. o . . 



TABLE 4 " 

TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES ,\ 
MATERIALS EXPENDITURES, AND MATERIALS PRICE INCREASE, 1977-1932 



Per Cap Total 
Municipality Expenditure by- 
Population Public Libraries 
Groups 1977 1982 -h- 



Per Cap Materials 
Expenditures 
1977 1930 +- 



^ M a t e r i a I i P r i c\ f * 
Increase Ber.wei-^.i 
1977 + 1982 
Books Periodicals 



100,000 + 


$13.25 


$15.56 


+ 17% 


$1 


.83 


+$1.62 


-11% 


37% 


82% 


50,000-99,999 


9.30 


9.00 


-3% 


1 


.38 


+1 .17 


-15% 


^•37% 


82% 


25,000-49,999 


9.26 


10.74 


+ 16% 


1 


.71 


+ 1.70 


-1% 


37% 


82;^ 


10,000-24,999 


7.91 


10.10 


+28% 


1 


.56 


+1.87 


+20% 


37% 


82" 


5,000-9,999 


5.98 


8.06 


+35% 


1 


.39, 


+ 1.77 


+27% 


ill 


82.; 


2,000-4,999 


6.36 


8.74 


+37%- 


L 


.55 


+2.11 


+36%- 


37% 


82% 


Under 2,000 


6.43 


6.01 


-7% 


2 


.05 


+ 1.72 


-16% 


37% 


82/- 



Sources: Comparative Public Library Reports , as published I^y the 

Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners for 1977 .K; : 
I 1982 r. 

Materials price data from The Bowker Annual of Library fin 
, Book Trade Itiformati^on. * R. R. Bowker Company, New York, 
1983. . 



Ne^vertheless , the Commonwealth of Massachusetts enjoys a deserved n.Tf i'^p il 
reputation for the overall excellence of its acadejnic and public Hbrnry 
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holdings. And in spite of fiscal exigencies, in excess of $125 million is 
currently sjjent in aggregate annual support for public and academic libraries. 
This is a substantial investment. Relatively small investments in a statewide 
planning capability and advanced computer and telecommunications technologies 
are defensible in terms of cost-ef fectiveneas and expanded services. 

Municipal libraries and public academic, libraries do not exhaust the category of 
publicly supported libraries in the Commonwealth. The George p. Fingold State 
Library serves the reference needs of the legislature and other activities of 
state government. Various state agencies maintain their own library and 
information services, as do a number of Federal agencij6*s located in the 
Commonwealth. number of libraries serve publicly supported health, judicial 
and correctional agencies ai:id institutions. Libraries supporting elementary and 
secondary education exist, but their development has been inhibited by the , 
paucity of local funds, the lack of state funds, the loss of federal funds, and 
the absence of library related expertise on the staff of the Massachusetts 
Department of Education. 

Particular mention must" be made of the many special research libraries and 
information services supporting the private commercial and industrial sectors. 
Traditionally, these activities have pioneered the application of cost- 
beneficial information technology. It is infperative that any statewide plan for 
library networking and resource sharing provide for the eventual inclusion of 
these resources. 

•k ic -k -k -k -k -k 'k -k -k -k -k -k -k -k 
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communi.catunib h'cli\ioCoc\(j ' Tc tlic mi'uiiUjcmriU a\id cxpCci tat icu ^ ■ 
of) the. Cxmmcnimattk^ i> 'C(b\anij' *ic.i^^ uvufd im>Mct aiicvncu^iu 

o\i the. hH)0'imation needs c{\ C{Oveiivnent , cdncatir\i, iiidui>tiij, 
commeAcc and our C(.t(zc\]ntj; and, conscquci')ti.'u , on tlic tcta( 
economic mZt-bc inii ofc the Commcnivea.i!tli. — , '■ ' 

Networks have the potential to reduce costs through the economy of scale 
phenomenon, through resource sharing, through ^he assignment of subject 
responsibility, and through' astute and careful network management. ^ 

Precise cost-benefit estim-£ites depend upon n number, of factors; network purpose 
and configuration, database size and relevance, etc.. However, for the purpose 
of illustrating concept, certain statistical models hcive been developed related 
to (I) potential cost benefits in cataloging and processing, and (2) potential^ 
service 'effectiveness based oh shared resources. . ^ 

As indicated * in Figure 1, the statistical model for the cost-e Efect i veiiess of 
shared ^cataloging utilizing a computerized data Y^se-j^red a '*hLt rate" of 

approximately 64% as the threshold for reducing the unit cost of" shared 
cataloging below the unit "cost oE manual cataloging. A hit rate of lOO'rwoulcr^ 
reduce sharing cataloging cosXs to 43% of manual costs. Obviously: 

The more libraries participating in the system, the 
larger the data base; 

The larger the data base, the higher the 
probability that cataloging data for arty particular 
title will be found in that data base; 

The more titles found, the lower the cost of the 

cataloging operation. ' ; 
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' FIGURE 1 

LINEAR REGRESSION MODEL FOR POTENTIAL. COST-BENEFITS^ 
IN SHARED CATALOGING UTILIZING COMPUTERIZED DATA BASE 



48% 
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y = b + rax 
(b = 133.4; 'm = -69.4) 
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Shared cataloging cost as % of manual 
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It "should also be pointed out that cost savingsarfe not the only advantages 
achieved through shared cataloging. Considerable service ben."firs are realized 
through the substantially earlier shelf availability of materials. ^ 

•■■ " . ' " " . 

The most frequently used statistical model to predict the service-effectiveness 
of resource sharing is based upon a square-root-times-ten improvement in query 
responsW For example, a library' answering 49% of information and matprials 
requests frbqi in-house resources should be' able to answer 70% of i;uch requests 
if it has accesKto a shared bibliographic data base. As Figure 2 indicatas, 
the relationship isNrurvilinear , with the libraries able to answer the fewest 
information requests bk^d on their own resources gaining the mosr. through,, 
resource sharing arrangements. ^ " ^ 
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STATISJICAL MODEL FOR PREDICTING 
SERVICE-EFFECTIVENESS OF SHARED DATA BASES 




( b = 10;. m = .5) 



%„of information and materials resources 

answered from in-house r'equesr.s 
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Although the cost, reduction potential is inherent' in bo.l h sLn-gK^ r.ype Jii^i 
multitype networks, multitype networking offers the additional advantnt^^HS of: 

' 8 ■ ? ■ 

1 . Intensifying the economy of scale phenomenon 

The cost-effective and^.seryice-ef fective potentials of resource sharing 
are, as previously stated, intensified by buildirig larger and l.ari^ei 
data bases. These potentials are also positively influenced 
diversity wit;hin data bases; i.e., the Inclusion of the recorJs ot 
holdings of libraries with differing purposes, clientej ej^ ''•f'^'V 
collection strengths. 

10 , 
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,2 . Diversifying and expanding funding responsibilities „ ' 

The design costs, start-up costs, and rt^search ^and program exjjansion 
costs necessary to network dev^loptnent and managt»ment can be 
-distributed araojig the various state , 'fedeVaT, local, and private fiscal 
authorities responsible for library and information -services . 

3. Relating information resources to the*state's total economic and social 
development program 

The planning of library and information services should be considered 
necessary ^nd "respected c/)mponent o'f total^ economic and sofcial 
development planning, and the states that have been most successful in 
statewide library networking ajnd resource sharing have recognized these 
relationships. They, have stressed the developmental role of library 
and information services in supporting the administrative, research and 
human\resource needs of those public and private sector activities 
impacting most significantly upon the state' s . economic, and social well- 
being. . ^ , . 

In' Massachusetts , for example, it would be necessary to consider, as a 
' priority item, the importance of access to scientific, technological* 
and management data for the "information depenideint" (vs. "labor 
dependent" pr "materials dependent") high technology industries which 
rely heavily, on their research, development, and management information 
components. Many of these needs* aire not met by their own information 
resources . 

In addition, multitype consortia development would broaden information 
access for the multiplicity of small Massachusetts-based research and ' 
consulting -enterprises that , in total , constitute a significant 

component of the stated' s economic and social development effort . 

t» • « 

In states with well-developed statewide multitype library systems the prevailing 

use of such systems is-' "developmental " in nature; that clearly related to 

human resource development and the ^research and administration needs of 

government, connnerce and industry. User analysis of the New York State 

* - • 

Interlibrary Loan System (NYSILL) provides a case in point. NYSILL users are . 

divided into the following ..six categories, primarily for purposes of ana'lysis: 

faculty, industrial researcher, professional, student, resident of correctional 

institution,' and general public. A small residue of users (approximately 5% 

annually) remain -unclassified. . 



s 
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For FY1980, the year of last published c'ata, use was distributed a*s follows: 



TABLE 5 

USE OF NEW YORK- STATE INTERLIBRARY LOAN SYSTEM, 1980 



User Categories 

Student 

Faculty 

Professional ^• 
Industrial Researcher 
.Resident , Correctional Institution 
General Public 
Unclassified' 



% of Use 
25 
• 19 
17 
7 ' 

,i . 
27 
4 • 



Source: New York State Education Department, Division of Library 
Development , 1980. 



From the breakdown, it can be seen that the academic user is NYSILL ' s 'prime 
patron, with "faculty,!' and "student" categories comprising almost half (44%) 
total use. The profit sector's use, however, is rapidly increasing. During 
FY1979, the user group with the greatest growth rate was the. '^professional" 
category, up 13% over FY1.978; and in FY1980 the "industrial research" aroup 
showed the most growth, an increase of 27% over FY1979. 



The network's role in the social and economic development process is fiirt:h(?r 
defined by reference to the 5 major^subject areas receiving the most requests 
which are ranked as follows by Dewey Decimal numbers, a required componint of 
the NYSILL computer format. 
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table; 6 






FIVE SUBJECT 


AREAS RECEIVING 


MOST REQUESTS: / 




^ NEW YORK 


STATE 


INTERLIBRARY LOAN SYSTEM, FY19eO ^ 




* - 

D^wey Classification 


Subject Areas 


1 


610 


- 619 




Med 1 c a I S c lenc e 


2 


620 


- 629^ 


'****«^ ' 


Techno locrv 




- 670 


- 699 


t. 




3 


330 


- 339 




Economics 




'■ • 350 


- 359 




Public Afinii ni *; t r at "i_on 


4 


300 


- 309 




Social Science 




360. 


- 369 


1 


Social Welfare 




390 


- 399 




Customs - FoIkjLore 


5 


560 


- 579 




Paleontology 




590 


- 599 




Anthropology 


Source: 


o 

New York State Education' Department , Division of Library 




Development , 


1980. 







■ \ 
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Over the years the heaviest demands on NYSILL have been quite con? i??rf*.: 

the scientific arid technological areas. 

/ 

'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'^'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k k-k 
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Factors inhibiting the full .developirtent of, multitype library consortia'^re 
numerous. Some are real, others are hypothetical. Some are particular, 
others are , conceptual . vThese factors may be political, economic, or 
•philosophical in nature.* . 

- The problems of multiple and perhaps conflicting, jurisdictions, are present 
and palpable. Polic'y making, governing and fiscal authorities are elected 
or appointed to protect the interests of primary constituencies, and a 
degree of loss of local autonomy jLs the inevitable result .of »any 

^copperative effort. Further, existing patterns of support, public or 
private, may well have created 'pockets of vested interest in tshe' status 
quo , and a consequent reluctance on the part of these institutions to ' 
endorse or participate in new arrangements. It b^<^o^s the^esponsibility 
of state government rto delegate to a proper state agency the authority to 
spend public monies across jurisdictional lined*, regulate technical and 
performance st'andards, enter into contract-s A^it-h public and private 
entities, provide for the^ proper "representation , of participating . 
jurisdictions in the governing structures of networks and resource sharing, 
consortia, and develop equitable models for fundihg and remuneration. In 
1974, the Massachusetts 'General Court; in enacting the Comprehensive ^ . 
Library Media Services Act (Ch. 78, Sec. 19E), authorized the Massachusetts 
Board of Library Commissioners to fulfill such a coordinating function. 

The philosophical impediments are equally significant — an<? perhaps more 
difficult to overcome. For decades prior to 1970, a '*warehn:is^«" philosophy 
prevailed with respect to the concept of the function of a research ; 
library. The quality of those Libraries was generally measured by the 
amount of money expen(ded annually to acquire, catalog, and house large - 
numbers of books and journals. Even smaller academic and public libraries 
were "materials oriented" in their approach, with standards and' budget 
justifications based on input measures — principally, funds allotted for 
materials purchases. . ' ' 

122 , 



During the L970s, a considerab Le. volume of research Lir.erarure broughr. 
■forth conclusions t.o rhe effect that comprehensive acquisition policies 
. did, in fact, lead tf) the warehousing of materials rather than the 
broadening of use; that a minority. of tirles accounts for the majority of 
use by the clienteles of every type of lib-rary, that books and journals in 
many disciplines are subject to extremely rapid rates of obsolescence, and, 
most disturbingly, that in some instances as high as 40% of materials 
purchased during any given year were not used at all during a subsequent 
lO-year period.^ 

Nevertheless, a considerable number, of large, urban public libraries with 
research collections, continue to lobby vigorously for state and federal 
fdnds to continue comprehensive acquisition policies in the face of 
. decreasing local funds. This, of course, has posed a dilemma for state 
governments. Regard less of r the present prest ige^yf actor. c)r the future 
historical value of in-depth research col le,ct ions , state library 
development agencies have concluded generally- that support of the^e 
research libraries should be based on their actual, current, qiianrifiable 
participation as a statewide or regional library resource; that is, the 
standards for stat& participation in the finance of these libraries should 
reflect the extent to which they are actually delivering materials into the 

• hands of the broadest possible clientele. 

The current fiscal climate places immediate and potentrial limits on almost 
all funding sources: public and private; state, local and fed-r^ral^ i'Jlicn 
tlia 6upptLj oi \mo monatj Is tLwltcd, mcUiitcmncc cf^ sa^ivlcc mi^t cc^-:.' aC }::.■ 
cost o{) collectLoii^. cKpanded tliAoagli t'laditiouai' avenues and 

exc^ta.Ct'c £ocaC WHC-^i/up. . In. promoting mul r itype , statewide, res.-ircr 

• sharing, the state library development agency must firr>r f)br,.:ii fr vn 
library professionals and, fun-ding author ir ies a widespread co-7i:Ti.ii v nt t 
the concept of "access to information" rather than rhe concept oi 
"ownership of materials." 



^ Allein Kent,'et al. U se of Library Materials: University o f Pittsh ;jr^!i Sfulv. 
Marcel Dekker, New York, 1979. 
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While it is our assumption that The* impetus in the. development of statewide 
multitype systems would come from^those libraries receiving state funds (public 
and academic), future involvement of the private sector might well be dependent 
upon the sophistication of the research and development cr}mponenr of the Board 
of Library Commissioners; specifically, its ability to qunntify the elusive 
values we attach to information accessibility and relate such values to the 
economic and social aspirations of the Commonwealrh. 

tf 

A growing number of state governments and state library development- 
agencies have recognized their responsibility to fund and support the 
development of multitype cooperation and resource sharing through statewide 
networking- An examination of state involvement in ^ p lanning , coordinating and 
providing fiscal support for multitype systems in the other five New England 
states and the ten states (New York, New Jersey, Kansas, Wisconsin, North 
Carolina, Michigan, Minnesota, South Carolina, California, Illinois) cited as 
having "quality" systems of public higher educat ion in the Senate's Agency 
Narrative for Higher Educational Affairs (FY1982, Senate Budget Document) 
reveals that: 

1. Thirteen of the fifteen stal;es have some measure of statewide 
multitype library cooperative activity, with the stare 
library development agency involved in planning, coordination 
anci/or governance* 

2. Of the ten states identified, by the Senate Ways and Means 
Committee as possessing "quality" public higher education 
systems, ^eight have involved these systems , by lepislntive 
incentive, in multitype library resource sharing consortia. 

In many states, governmental leadership has been successful in fusing the 
interests of the public and private sectors into workable resource sharing 
arrangements. As a case in point, we offer the CGoital Dif^tricf Library , 
Council for Reference , and Research (New York), one of nine stich Council's 
operative in New York for the past 15 years- These Referenco .nnd Resev-^rch 
Library Resource Systems, usually referred to as the 3R*s systtmr-, are 
composed of public libraries, college and university librari^-s, business 
and research libraries, governmental libraries, and hospital and ol her 

16 
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health agency libraries. All public libraries and 5tate University 
libraries, and almost ^all independent academic libraries are involved.. 



The primary - goal of these, systems is the sharing of resources to answer th 
information needs of the clienteles of all member libraries. They pro;^ide 
interlibrary loan services, delivery services, cooperation in collection 
development, microfilming and preservation programs, recip^-ocal' or direct 
access, production of union lists and bibliographic control programs, and 
cooperative use o^omputer systems. Through interface with the New York 
State Interlibrary Loan System (NYSILL) and with OCLC and other ' 
computerized data bases, they are able to locate and borrow almost any 
library item requested by users of member libraries, no matter how small 
these libraries are.^ 

Membership composition of the Capital District Library Council illustrates 
the multijurisdictional 'nature of these consortia (Table 7). 



TABLE 7 




MEMBERSHIP COMPOSITION 




CAPITAL DISTRICT LIBRARY COUNCIL (N.Y.) 


St^te* University Systems Libraries 


7 


Private College & University Libraries 




Special Libraries: Private Non-Profit 




Agencies 


9 


Special Libraries; Commerce & Industry 


8 


Special Libraries: State and Federal 




Government 


5 


Public Library Systems 


3 (66 libraries) 
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This and other references to the 3R's/NYSILL interface should br inr^r- 
preted as illustrative of the viability of multitype, statewide rv f^ .Tk- 
ing and resource sharing, without any implication that the New Vo; 
c structure should be replicated in Massachusetts. Local condir i.:)rif? should 
have an influence on network configurations. 
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The 3R's interface with NYSILL- is likewise characterised by the 
multitype concept. In Massachusetts, with its single-type Regional 
Public Library System, the Boston Public Library serves as the' library 
of last -recourse for the system. In New York, with its multitype 
configuration, the "last recourse'* function is shared by a group of 13 
referral libraries (Table 8). Such a configuration has r.he obvious 
advantages of. (a) broadening the scope of resource materials, and. (b^ 
mitigating the effect on the system of reduced funding for any 
particular resource^ library. 



TABLE 


8- 


REFERRAL LIBRARIES 


NEW YORK STATE INTERLIBRARY LOAN NETWORK- 


American . Museum of Natural 


Engineering Societies Library 


History 


Monroe Counfy Library System ' 


Brooklyn Public Library 


New York Academy of Medicine 


Buffalo and Erie Counry Public . 


New York Public Library 


Library 


New York State Library 


Columbii University 


New York University 


Cornell jUniversity 


Teachers College 


1 Union Theological Seminary 



Essentially, the planning function for such a statewide mulri.tvpt: strucru 
consists t!)f network and consortia definition in terms of: 



— particijpation 
— r configuration 

— range and orientation of 

servicei 

— data bape parameters 



— hardware and soffv^nrr 
targeted end users 

— type and mix of fundin?; 
administrative sr rjcrurc 
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This simplification Shcjuld not obscure the complexity of the process, Twi) 
absolute, essentials are: 

— local participation in the planning process • 

— state level direction and coordination based on (a) statutory . 
authority, (b) sophisticated data handling capabilities at the 
state library development agency, and (c) appropriate staff 
expertise at that agency. 

******--5f ******* 

T/ie BooAd 0|5 llbn.(Viij Comnu^^i^ioiiC'U , a.i the. State's i'ib'iaitf cicvclcjMcnt 
agency, lia6 the 6tcitiuton.tj authoK^itij to dead nH.th the pxohCcvis ' c'^ ' 
muLtxjuy*LLidictA.on, (finance and' ope^'iciticnafl and technical compatlbiiipj 
a^ttcndant to the planning and deveZopment o*^ stateandc muitittjpe 
tlbxaXij neXmxk^ and neAouice i/ia^oig cniso^itia. 



Problems of Multijurisdiction, 

The Bijard of Library Commissioners already supervises the ndministrat i«)n of 
a statewide single-type cooperative program (the Regional Public Library 
Systems) under a number of local jurisdictions (Ch • 78 , Sec. 19C) • The 
Board has further authority to "establish a comprehensive stat^ewide program 
for the improvement and development of library and media resources for all 
citizens" (Ch . 78, Sec . 19E ) • In , developing this cjmprehen? Ive program, 
the Board is charged to incorporate into that progran libraries, media 
centers and information activities of all types. 

Problems of Finance. 

The Board of Library Commissioners has authority to disburs«" appropriated 
funds to' any library activity, regardless of type or jurisdicr ion, 
participating in multitype cooperative activities (Cli. 78, Sec. 19E, 19E1). 

1? . 



At this point, it is in order to categorize the. costs of systems 
development and operations, identify potential funding sources, and relate 
such funding sources to cost categories. Cost categories may be defined as 
follows: 

!• Design costs — systems analyses and feasibility studies to determine 
the most; appropriate configuration(s) for n^.twijrk organization and 
scope of service. ■ . 

2. Start-up costs — the initial costs of implementation such as. data 
base conversion, staff procurement, hardware and software 
procurement , etc . . 

3. Operational costs—annual costs of staff, overhead, maintenance ^and ; 
general administration. 

4. Research, development and program improvement costs — including 
demonstration projects, software development, production of 
cooperative bibliographic tools, training costs, and costs 
ongoing evaluation of network services and administration. 

Types of funds currently or potentially available for network development 
and administration include : 

1. State appropriations to the Board of Library Commissioners 
Administration and Expenses Account * 

2. Special state appropriations 

.3. Federal Library Services and Construction Act (LSCA) funds, Ti-t le I 
and III 

4. Federal Higher Education Act (HEA) funds. Title LIB, IIC 

5 . Institutional budgets ( including endowments). 

6 . Foundation grants 

7. Internally generated funds (membership dues, fees-foi — strvLc* . 
etc. ) 

The cost matrix (following) indicates a possible funding miv. ^or 
developmental and continuing costs. 
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COST MATRIX - MULTITYPE SYSTEMS DESIGN 
IMPLEMENTATION, DEVELOPMENT 


Oli^yf AUul J.n J. S C L aC i.v/11 

Expenses Account* 
( Lrr^t 4h 7nnn-Qini ) 

\ AC CL* tr /UUU 71UX^ 


Design 
Costs 

X 


R&D and Program 
Start-Up Operational Improvement 
Costs Costs Costs 

X 


Sit e> 

Appropriations* . 




X X . 


reaerai Loua i'* 




X 


Federal LSCA III* 


X 


X X 


Federal HEA IIB, 

LLKj 




X X 


Institutional 
Budgets 


X ' 


X X ' 


Foundation Grants 




X ' ' X . 


Internally Gen- 
erated Funds 


\ 


X X 

0 


*Funds under direct 
ioners 


control of 


Massachusetts Board of Library Commiss- 



Problems of Operational and Technical Compatibility. 

With reispect to library automation and networking in Massachusetts — as 
in many other states — the operational state of the. art has proceeded 
more rapidly than the planning and coordinating functions, -The result 
has been an uncoordinated andoften unstructured development of 
computer-based local networks and resource sharing consortia. 

In many instances there are sophisticated and productive activities 
that might well be integrated quite easily into a comprehensive- 
statewide network. ' 
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During nhe past 1 years, the Massachusetts Board of Library 
Commissioners has authorized distribution of almost $1.7 rnillion in 
federal funds to support the development of regional resource sharing 
consortia. Participating public and academic libraries have added 
approximately $800,000 in local money. 

However, these activities are the result of local initiatives and will 
benefit only a fraction of the State's library users. In order to 
maximize the effectiveness and efficiency of existing operations and 
broaden participation and clienteles, there now^'is a need for a 
statewide plan to include protocols and technical standards — by 
implic^atio.n, therefore, the need for a regulatory function. 
'■ ■ .. * 

The Board , of Library Commissioners, defined as a regulatory and 
« adjudicatory agency by the provisions of the State Administrative Code 
^ (Ch. 39A) has, the author:ity to promulgate the necessary procedural and 
technical standards to effectively develop and coordinate a statewide 
multitype library network. , 

***************** 

• ^ ■ 

I/. In oAdtn, to exdA^cA^se aXs 6iattiton.y atxthonl-tij, tlic Booaxd Lib*ianj 
Commi^^lonnu mii6t have, 6u{)^l(utitt and appnopxiata ^ta^^i to ^ai'^iii 
ttt> xupoii6^bltLtij {^o^ 'tli^ CLOon^dhiat^on of^ tQcluiclogicaC' 
dzvdlopnmvt and thz dlntctxon o^ pidmting, n.Q.sca^cii and cvaiuaticn. 



In spite of the limitations imposed by the availability of 
administrative funds over the past 3 years, the Board has bem; abU*. tii 
acquire the experience and. expertise necessary to proceed witlj i/ r? 
planning, research and evaluation responsibilities attendant' r.o rht*. 
development of a statewide, computer-based library resource sharing 
network. 
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Policy Report #1 3: UlbtriKroii ©If Shm 



Most libraries wilhin the Massachusetts higher 
- education system are places where information is 
sought and consumed in enormous quantity. Fa- 
culty routinely assign long lists of readings which 
students must assimilate; heavy use tends to gen- 
crate more use, every use leading to another. If 
each of the 96.000 students in the Massachusetts 
system of higher education borrows a mere ten 
books from the library in one academic year (a 
very conservative estimate), nearly one million 
books or about 400,000 titles will have circulated. 
The actual figure for books read, consulted, and 
cited is at least double that estimate. At the same 
time, the useful life of most books after publica- 
tion is only about eight to ten years, two to four 
years for journal articles. At these rates, the utility 
of a library collection, or portions of it, may have 
totally depreciated within just ten >^ear5. 

These short lives and high circulation prescribe 
constant replenishment if libraries and the educa- 
tional process are to flourish. What is the cost of 
/ replenishing the Massachusetts higher educaiton 
library? If the 400,000 circulating titles are no 
older than ten years, then about 40,000 titles be- 
come obsolete each year. To replace that many 
books — just books, not Journals or other publi- 
cations — would cost $1.0 million each year. 

Librarians have always rationalized their 
budget requests by detailing the great volume of 
material actually published, without reference to 
actual or^potential use, and then arguing that to 
achieve excellence — to build quality, in-depth 
collections — the library must acquire every rele- 
vant publication. Many librarians now concede 
that this approach is unrealistic, but are at a loss 
for alternatives. To acquire every relevant publi- 
' cation could cost millions of dollars each year for 
just one library. 

Recent studies h^ve shown that even though 
individual libraries do not own all the books and 
journals which faculty and students want, a great 
many of the materials purchased are never used.. 
One approach to this dilemma has been the fairly 
successful tradition ofcooperation through inter- 
library lending. Thoughjhis tradition is a direct 



library to be self-sufficient, the practice has never 
in itself had much influence on budgeting for 
library materials. Librarians everywhere have. 
' been slow to adopt the argument that an output 
product (interlibrary loans) should have an effect 
on input (which books should be purchased), 
partly because of possible loss of autonomy and 
partly for fear of adverse effects on the quality of 
collections. 

Much more needs to be learned about how 
libraries are used and about the desirability of 
cooperative collection development. Relatively 
little money has, been expended in American li- 
braries on resolving questions of this sort. On the 
other hand, enormoussums and energy have gone 
into the development of technical -improvements 
to library processes at the regional and national 
levels. 

The challenge of library development in the 
Massachusetts system of higher education is in 
the areas of better understanding of how collec- 
tions are used, cooperation, and technological 
application. 

The informal group of librarians called the 
Massachuscts Conference of Chief Librarians of 
Public Higher Educational Institutions 
(MCCLPHEI) has often been cited as the only 
group in the system with a history of successful 
cooperation — one that cuts across all segments 
(university, college, and community college). 
Despite lack of charter, official recognition, or 
coordinated adminfstration, MCCLPHEI has 
made considerable achievements, notably in 
funding, centralized purchasing, and int rlihrar; 
loans. 

\ Arguments for more formal cooperation and 
coordination are many. The most irnporiant rca- 
sons^are elimination of some duplication, £:rcater 
cost efficiency, greiatcr availability of m-itrrj.ils, 
better inventory control, and speedier acf : 



Funding and\B^u(Igeting 

Since the ear^ seventies, the MCCIJ*MEI 
group has cooperated in presenting nnniia! book 
budget needs. As aVesult, its libraries have re* 



result of tight budgets and the inability of any one ceived several million dollars for acqnisftions, al 
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though the appropriations have not brought its 
libraries up to national standards. 

Budget instability has been a major problem. 
Being highly structured organizations with un- 
changing functions Irom year to year, libraries 
simply cannot function efficiently when their 
budgets fluctuate wildly from year to year./Fluc- 
tuation has a traumatic effect on journal subscrip- 
tions, book acquisitions,' work routine, and staff 
continuity. 

If a Iibrary*s appropriation decreases, the 
shortag*e must somehow be made up. > 
MCCLPHEl. libraries have had to make up defi- 
ciencies from trust funds, supplemental fees, con- 
tinuing education, and donations — sources as 
tenuous and uncertain as the annual appropria- 
tions. • ' . 

Not addressed sufficiently in annual appropria- 
tions arc all the other costs of running the libra- > 
ries. These include much more than the purchase 
price of books and journals. Libraries also pur- 
chase a wide range of materials, such as phono- 
records, manuscripts, -and videotapes. In addi- 
tion, the costs of travel, supplies, equipment, and 
rentals. must be considered. 

There is also the cost of labor* In many, if not 
all of the institutions, staff positions arc allocated 
to the library after all other positions have been 
assigned. With a fixed number of positions for 
each institution, this often means that the librar,- 
ies simplydo not function well. Library staff posi- 
tions should not be in competition ^yith other 
departments; rather, they should be a function of 
faculty size and student enrollment. There should 
also be a clear statement of priority in relation to 
the academic programs in the system. 

Apart from salary costs, certain technical func- 
tions such as acquisitions, cataloging, circulation, 
copy services, interlibrary lending and computer- 
ized bibliographic searching, require ever greater 
budgetary outlays, since many of these services 
arc best done or are only available through com- 
mercial vendors. Serious consideration should be 
given to the inclusion of these costs in annual 
library appropriations. 

Finally, budgeting for libraries suffers from the 
higher levels of inter-institutional competition, in . 
contrast to the spirit of cooperation which exists 
among the librarians themselves. The Committee 
believes that the recent reorganization of higlicr 



education provides * an opportunity .to resolve 
some of these problems. 

, Standards for Library Collections ^ 

If a library has fewer volumes than required by 
official standards, the institution is apt to lose out 
in several ways — in federal grants for libraries, in 
attracting scholars and new faculty, ajid in keep-' 
ing its faculty. A demoralizing conclusion is that 
if an institution is not committed to its library, it is 
not committed to its faculty, its students, or quali- « 
ty education in general. 

Each year MCCLPHEl compiles statistics on* 
the extent to which its holdings meet the min- 
imum standards formulated by the Association of . 
College and Research Libraries (ACRL), a na- 
tional organization. The MCCLPHEl statistics 
consistently show substantial deficiencies in the 
system's library collections. With the possible ex- 
ception of 'the University of Massachusetts-Bos- 
ton, no institution ha's the minimum number of 
volumes required to meet its program. The range 
of deficiencies extends from a minimum need of? 
percent of volumes at Salem State College to a* 
maximum of 65 percent at the Massachusetts 
College of Art. The Average percentage of need 
for the five universities is 60 percent, for colleges 
65 perce/it, and for the community colleges abouf 
74 percent. Total shortfall is over 1,000,000 voN 
umes; providing these volumes would cost in 
excess of $34 million, according to MCCLPHEl 
(Sec table I). 

The standards for college libraries are based on 
"allowances" for the number of PTE (Full-time 
Equivalent) faculty members, PTE students, and 
the number of undergraduate. Masters and Ph.D. 
fields in each mstitution. ■ * 
. The standard for c ommunit v^c oTfegesTs liiasc^^ 

on a formula devised by the M^'issachtisetts Board 

of Regional Community Colleges, using min- 
imum numbers of instructional resource units , 
(IRU's) per group of FTE student enrbirnienL 
IRU's include books, fil/ns, audio tapes and re- 
cords^ and other non-book materials. This formu- 
la, inturns, is consistent with standards for two- 
year colleges published by ACRL in 1979. 

The thrust of the ACRL standards is to help* 
libraries acquire at least minimal collections to 
support the academic programs of their institu- 
tions. The formula for computing the required 
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Table 1 



/ 



Total volumes owned, total volumes 
and estimated cost, colleges 



needed to meet ACRL standards 
and universities — 1980 



Boston State 

Bridgewater 

Fitchburg 

Framingham 

Mass. College of Art , 

Mass. Maritime , 

North Adams 

Salem ^ 

Westfield 

Worcester 

Lowell. 

Southeastern 

Univ. Mass./Amhcrst 

Univ. Mass./Boston 

Univ: Mass./ Worcester 

TOTAL 



Total 
volumes 
owned 

.165,700 
201,800 
180,800 
143,300 
64.000 
49,600 
118,500 
275.000 
134,800 
i 63,200 
295,000 
270,000 

1,825,000 
350,900 
82,000 

4,319,600 



number of volumes was devised by a committee of 
experienced librarians. The formula was not de- 
rived mathematically but rather intuitively. Thus, 
it has serious empirical shortcomings and is not 
universally accepted. The standards have not 
been adopted by an accrediting authority. ACRL 
itself has no authority to withhold accreditation 
from institutions, partly because its members arc 
jnHivtHnals ^ not institutions. Libraries as such arp 
not accredited by any agency. 

The standards do have considerable persua- 
sion, in that /they are officially, published by thc^ 
only national academic library organization, 
o They arc widely cited, extensively used to justify 
budgets, and are jperhaps the only authoritative, 
quantitative foundation on which to build cdllec- 
tions. 

Library Collections and Polity 

Two philosophies of building library collcc- 
tions exist throughout the country. The first is to 





Dollars 


VdilllllCD IICCUCU 


needed 




to meet 


standards 


standards 


256,650 


S 2,074,U(jU 


364,550 


3,710,600 


206.200 


Ann 

5/9,000 


169,000 




181,600 


2,6S^,nco 


100.300 . 


1,I:>6,700 


127,000 




297 QOO 


521.600 


179.030 


J.OCS.GOO 


306,500 


3,267.000 


450,500 


■ 3,534,000 


425.O0O 


3,5:.4.oon 


2,1 r2,noa 


6,537,000 


536.000 


■ 4,013.000 


148,000 


1.503,000 


S;850,23n 


i;3:,91 6,100 



build collections of both ba-adth and depth, cov- 
ering all scholarly fields and acquiring all relevant 
materials within each field, for all scholars wher- 
ever they may be. The second is to build basic or 
minimal collections which reflect or march the 
programs of thc! institution. Tfhe first is a luxury 
which few libraries cap afford,(but to which many 
libraries aspire.. The second is prerequisite. Yet, 
libraries of the state's higher cducauiion system 

"consistently faii lo meei this prerequislie. 

Considerable variation exists in the library 
needs of the many academic programs in the sys- 
tem. For example, it is generally conceded that 
humanities iand social science scholars need and 
use more books in proportion to journals, while 
scientists require a different proportion; and engi- 
neers require more transitory reports and specifi- 
cations. Furihcrmorc, the cost of materials varies 
from onedisciplinetoanothcr within the humani- 
ties and sciences; art and ^technology book§ are 

' the most expensive,;lilcra;ture the least. 
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^ violet expect thai each indi- 
. to the second philo- 
. ^^::cm as a-whole could 
. * ' 'ri;a: is, by careful assign- 

• J j .^-i-o isibility toeachinstitu- 
'j.n-v'i:^- knowledge of each 
'Ttioo, the thirty collections 
s one lari^e cooperative colliec- 
tfv.t' t. ^ and depth, coveringallfields 
* v! -n the system as well as wkh- 
• ;hvery fro^ one library to 

_ v. juplicale booksand journals 
ira :)fvj ibrary would be substantially 
dimirl'hcd, with consequent parsimony. 

Even now, with ft tie o-no knowledge by any 
library of what the others have, nor what should 
or should not be duplicated, this "system-wide 
library** could be achieved, given adequate fund- 
ing arid proper management. The technology is 
availafble. And, although costly in the beginning, 
the **<iystem library'' would achieve economics by 
elimmaiing unnecessary duplication and at the 
sami lime identifying necessary duplication. The 
cnd/resuU would be better collections, greater 
accessibility^ more use, and thus greater accoun- 
tability. . 



Th^ Serials Problem 

Ih many libraries, serials (scholarly and scien- 
tific journals and periodicals)''constitute one-half 
the library. Faculty consider them to be essential 
fojjf their research a >d, to a large extent, critical 
for^ graduate study. Until recently, the serials 
budget was typically no more than 25 percent to 
50 percent of the total, but inflation has changed 
that percentage drastically. Because librariaiis^arc- 
extremely reluctant to interrupt the continuity of 
their sicrials, they continue their subscriptions ev- 
en though prices have risen faster than for books 
arid other components of the library budget. As a 
result, serials now account for 60 percent to 90 
percent of the total budget in some libraries. 
ThiJS, while libraries struggle to maintain the in- 
tegrity of their serials collections, their book col- 
lections depreciate at a faster rate. 

To seek appropriations to offset the increased 
cost of serials without at the s;ame time seeking 

-alternative- approaches -would be -skirtjng -the- 

issue, for the problem is incessant and nation- 



wide. Again, resource sharing can help alleviate 
this problem. The exchange of periodical articles 
between libraries has been vigorous, but more can 
be accomplished by reducing the number' of du- 
plicate titles. Duplication is considerable, even 
while libraries proclaim deficiencies. Duplication 
is often expressed in terms of average number of 
copies per title. Actually, studies show a large 
number of titles- with one copy only, a smaller 
'number \{\ih two copies, still fewer \Vith three 
copies, and so on, with a relatively small number 
of titles having a large number .of copies. The 
average number of copies in the Massachusets 
system is probably less than six. Reduction of 
duplicates is not a popular approach but could be 
more acceptable if it were balanced by adding 
copies of high use titles. 

Some groups — for instance, in Pennsylvania 
and Minnesota, — are seriously considering elimi- 
nating some duplicate subscriptions so that their 
joint budgets may guarantee retention of at least 
^one copy of every relevant title. Sharing would.be 
done by, fast copy service. Restraining this ap- 
proach, of course, is the new copyright law which 
limits the number of photocopies of an article for 
scholarly purposes. ^'everthcIess, the potential 
for cost-effectiveness with coordinated subscrip- 
tions and careful attention to the needs of specific 
programs at each institution is considerable. 

To take a single example, at least six libraries in 
the Massachusetts higher education system sub- 
scribe — at an annual cost of S5,000 per subscrip- 
tion — to Chemigal Ab^tracis, an index to 12,000 
chemical journals. It publishes ibout 240,000 alj- 
stracts per year, and is one of the most essential 
tools in every university library. The format of 
Chemical Absiracis - requires that, each library 
subscribe to all 240,000 abstracts, even though its 
users may use only a few hundred. Its cost-effec- 
tiveness is therefore questionable. There is a po- 
tential solution to this* problem, however. The 
index to Chemical Abstracts, a costly component 
of the subscription, is searchable by computer oh 
a service basis." If MCCLPH El * libraries sub- 
scribed to this service, several subscriptions to ther 
index could be discontinued. . 

The traditional approach to building serials 
collections — the'attemf)t to acquire every possi- 

blc_journaJ.-rela.tingJ.Q^ey£ry^discipIinev^ 

exorbitantly expensive. For each dis;cipline or 
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Mubdiscipline, ihcrc rriay be as many as 40 relevant 
journals. Thcnumbcr of disciplines and subdiscl- 
plincs in ihc ivjassachuscits system is related to 
the number of faculty. If there is one subdiscipline 
for every 10 of the 6,000 faculty members, there 
would be about 600 subdisciplines ar\d 24,000 
rclcvanl journals. At an average subscription 
price of S50.00 each, th^ annual cost of one copy 
each of the 24,000 tincs Would be SI. 2 million. 
Add lo this another S200,000 for general periodi- 
cals, and the figure is nearly SI. 5 million, increas- 
ing at an inflation rate of 15 percent per year. 
With many of the 30 libraries each demanding 
Iheir own copies, this approach is obviousl)Hffbt 
feasible.^ 

There is a more Sensible approach. In every 
discipline or subdiscipjinc, there is a core of essen- 
tial journals which^accounts for most of the use. 
For example, a core of5journals ma>?account for 
1 ,000 uses in a given time period. To account for 
another 1,000 uses i„n the same time period may 
rdquire another 25 journals, and for another 1,000 
uses another 125 journals would be required. Ob- 
viously, the first 5 arc the most cost-xffcctive and 
the last 125 the least. Thus, Qprc journals should 
be identified for eifcry discipline, and a sufficiefit 
number of copies should be purchased to guaran- 
tee availability throughout the system. As funds 
allow, the next 25 and as many as possible of the 
following 125 should bt purchased. This ap- 
proach depends upori the identification of both 
subdisciplines and eorc journals, which cari be 
difficult. There arc iriany studies using this ap- 
proach for isolated disciplines, with a few applica- 
"tions to incfividual libraries, but none for a group 
of libraries. Nevertheless, even limited applica- 
tion to MCCLPHEl libraries would result in im- 
provement, 

On-I.ine Computer Data Bases 

Not only ChenVcQl Abstracts^ but a large 
number of computerized indexing services in 
science, social scienc^fis^ and the humanities ate 
now available and are being used by some o * the 
MCCLPHEl libraries. The possible impc. : of 
these services on the periodical subscriptions in 
the entire system could be considerate. 

These data bases now contain millions of bibli- 
ographic records available to libraries bj sub- 
*«:nption. Their dollar value is already in the 



many milii-ons. Most of them arc offered by pro- 
fit-making vendors. It has been forecast that by 
1990 many thousands of data bases containing 
both bibliographic and full-text infermalion will 
be available. These data bases incvitablyand fun- 
damentally will affect library operationsand serv- 
ices, and are one more factor contributing to the 
obsolescence of any book published today. 

Libraries can now make a complete literature 
search of almost any topic in minutes, at an 
averge charge by the vendor of about S34.00. The 
product — a computer printed special bibliogra-. 
phy, often with an abstract — introduces an cn- 
tirel>' new. budgetary Requirement, a process 
wTiich heretofore h^s been performed manually 
and was never considered al^udget item. At the 
University of Lowell, for example, 125 searches 
were performed in. FY 1980, the first year of im- 
plementation, at a cost of about S3.750. Asof this 
writing, volume in FV J 98 1 has already doubled. 
Systemwide, the number of searches could reach 
5,000 by .1985 at a potential cost of SI 75.000 or 
more. ThiVwould enable libraries to have ready 
access to thousands of serials not in their subr 

scription lists, wprth millions of^dollars. 

■« 

The Acquisitions Process 

Acquisitions refers to the tedious and detailed 
process of purchasing library malerials.'Librar- 
i^ns must have extensive knowledge of what is 
being published, where to obtain it, and how to 
obtain the best discount prices. The acquisitions 
process is labor intensi ve, requiring long^iours 
consulting catalogs anc! verifying bibliograpfiie 
information to make sure that a book being ac- 
quired is not already in the library and^that the 
information is correct. 

MCCLPHEl recognized early on that each of 
its libraries was duplicating this process apd con- 
^equently purchasing many o^ the same books. 
! his recognition led to the popular "BCL project 
— or *^Books for College Libraries** — from FY 
i969 to FY 1975. The BCL project, funded 
through the Board of High(;r Education, ex- 
penddd more than $11 million and acquired ap- 
proximately 943,000 volumes for the system. The 
books were centrallyacquircd and the project was " 
administered by the University of Massachusctis- 
Amherst. The cost of acquiring oind processing 
these volumc5'($ 1,148,670) was well below what 
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the iotal would have been if each. library had 
acquired and processed its own. Serious consider- 
ation should be- given to revival of the **BCL 
project** in some form, capitalizing on its mistalces , 
and benefiting from its aehicvements. In any case, 
-new-leehmlogy-has iritroduccd many improve- 
ments which could bt:. advantageous to the sys- 
tem. , » ■ 

The Cataloging f*rocess 

Every book, journal, article, manuscript and 
phohorecdrd added to the libray must be des- 
cribed precisely, simply, and consistently so that 
■ it may be identified and located by a potential 
user. Until recently, every library acquiring the 
same title had to recatalog what each had already 
cataloged. If all 30 libraries had the same book, 
the same work was done riot once, but thirty times 
" a costly situation, since the" cost of cataloginga 
• book by old methods was up to one-fourth of the 
purchase price of the book. If $.1 W ,000 was 
spent for books.' another $250,0L . ^^a^ either - 
spqnt or absorbed in cataloging them, money 
which could well be spe^it for additional books. 

Now, however, technology is available through 
OCLC' Inc., a not-for-profit company offering 
computerized services for libraries. This service 
reduces costs considerably through economies of 
scale; a book is cataloged once and the informa- 
tion Ts made avaUable to others at a unit price of 
$1.87 per book. To date, ten libraries in the sys- 
tem arc buying OCLC cataloging information. 
Anpther four have recently joined. Participation 
by t'he smaller libraries is usually not cost-effec- 
tive. If, however, all libraries in the system pooled, 
their cataloging budgets, each could receive 
OCLC cataloging data cost-effectively. 

An important and substantial by-product is the 
storage of this cataloging data on computer tape, 
providing the basis for a common, on-line data 
base for ready access and use by all the libraries in 
■ the system. Asof this writing, only the University 
of Lowell and soon the University of Massachu- 
setts Medical School-Worcester, have made use 
of their OCLC data in this manner. The Universi- 
ty of Massachusetts-Amherst has developed its 
own computerized cataloging system and is plan- 
ning a more complete system in cooperation with 
four private colleges in the Amherst area. The 



data may also be used for interlibrary loans'for 
circulation processes, and for management infor- ; 
mation. The estimated cost of providing OCLC 
cataloging for the entire system, based on FY 
1981 book acquisition^ is $100,000. 

The CirculatioT', Process " , " 

A library which circulates 100.000 volumes in 
ope year will actuary record double that many 
transactions, for it must not only record check- 
outs but check-ins. Each of these books must be 
moved, shelved, or otherwise handled several , 
times. Exact records must be kept on what books 
are in circulation and who has them. If books are 
not returned on time, pverdue notices ijiust be 
sent. Thus 1 00.000 circulations may mean several 
hundred thousand transactions, all handled man- 
ually — a labor intensive and costly process. 
Many libraries throughout the country have i 
. computerized this process. In the Massachusetts 
system, only the University of Lowell has in- 
stalled state-of-the art eqiaigment for this process. 
The system is expected to improve labor costs, 
but unilateral use of acomputerized system of this 
sort is not as cost-effective as one which serves a 
number of libraries jointly. 

The large number of transactions which take 
place provide the potential for pxqellent data on 
what happens to the books thkt are purchased. 
For example, if all books in the collections were 
grouped according to academic disciplines, and if 
the circulated books were grouped in the same ,, 
way. an excellent tool for library accountability 
would be <:reated. It could be determined how, 
well the collections match demand in each disci- 
pline, lind reallocation could be done according- 
ly. Studies in other systems have uncovered in- 
stances where some (disciplines ha\ had a great 
need for books and/journals while others could 
barely make use o/ what was purchi-rcd. Such 
inequity is costly a^d dcmorali.'.in£ lor : any dis- 
ciplines. " - ' 

The computerized cataloguig .i^-.n described 
above also permits cnmputcii/.aiion ..i c> (^^.-i- 
tion. Reduction of labor costw^-vjuntabiliiy. 
increased avai'iabiiity of booJ: - c Tnci. nt 
inventory art only a few of the • in ^-rovi-- 
ments ofrercd by statc-or-fhc- -i : ' ? • ' 
ogy.' 
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Interlibrary Lending 

American libraries have loaned books to each 
other for many years, but until recently the pro- 
cess of finding a book was tedious. Introduction 
of OCLG has enabled libraries to identify loca- 
tions almost instantly. Along with cataloging in- 
formation, OCLC also provides the names of 
libraries owning the book. The most important 
benefits are time saving and the sharing of books, 
a cost-saving incentive. Obviously, if all libraries 
in the Massachusetts system had access to OCLC, 
much less duplication of collections would be 
required. The 14 MCCLPHEI libraries now sub- 
scribing to the OCLC system may also subscribe 
to its interlibrary loan system. OCLC's unit 
charge for an inter-library loan transaction is 
$L48; this compares to the average price of a 
• book, whicK is $25.00. if MCCLPHEI libraries 
borrow a mere 10,000 books, they would obtain 
^ $250,000 worth of books for only S 14,800. p 
A past achievement of MCCLPHEI called 
WILL' (Walk-in interlibrary loan) permits any 
student in the 30 institutions to walk in to any 
library and borrow a book with no special permit 
other than an enrollment identification card. Un-^. 
fortunately, the student must go to the library to 
find out whether it has the needed book. Installa- 
tion of OCLC throughout the system would elim- 
inate that constraint. 




Conclusions 

There are many advantages to increased coor- 
dination and the development of a system-wide 
library network within higher education in Mas- 
sachusetts. Elements of such a system would in- 
clude: (1) the systematic assignment of collection- 
building responsibility strictly according to aca- 
demic programs; (2) the acquisition of books 
strictly according to'use; (3) serials subscriptions 
according to utility curves; (4) on-line cataloging 
(0CLC);X5) on-line catalog access by each library 
to the books and journals in every other library; 
(6) on-line circulation, providing inventory con- 
trol in e^ch library, and information in one li- 
brary as to whether a book is in circulatio/ijn any 
other library; (7) the expansion of on-line biblio- 
graphic searching and instant access to thousands 
of aerials; and (8) on-line interlibrary loans and an 
increase in reciprocal borrowing. 

To one degree or another, these developments 
already are taking place, sbme of them rapidly^ 
but all are piecemeal and uncoordinated. ' 

A coordinated library system would be a prac- 
tical, creative, and. cost-effective response to the 
existing need for library resources in schools pf 
higher education in this slate. The Committee 
endorses the implementation of such a venture. 
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